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ADVERTISEMEMT. 


HE reader of the Life of Addiſon met 

with a fort of intimation, that the 
writer had no thoughts of appearing again in 
print in a new compoſition. To take leave 
of the whole world, or even of one's friends, 
in a caſe of this ſort, might be diſpenſed 
with, and may be adjourned fine die. But the 
preſent offering is not a new work. The 
manuſcript ig taken down from the ſhelf, 
where it was placed for ſeveral years. For 
Dr. Johnſon interrogated the writety'Wwhen 
he would give over writing in the obſolete 
caſt of dialogues of the dead ? Cynthius aurem 
vellit et admonuit. Otherwiſe he might have 
run on, like the river mentioned by Horace. 
He took the hint, and laid down the pen. 
He exhibited no leſs than four productions to 
the public and his friends, in the courſe of 
as many years. The pen, like the foot that 
has been employed in travelling, cannot long 
ſand ſtill, Thanks to the leiſure that has 
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been indulged him, almoſt through life! 
Permit him to ſpeak, in the firſt perſon, of 
his ſituation, and in the words of the excel- 
lent Biſhop Berkley, from a letter of his in 
the late printed memoirs. ** For my own 
« private ſatisfaction, I had rather be maſter 
of my time, than wear a diadem.” On in- 
ſpecting the bundle of papers, he has ſelected 
enough for three hours reading in print. 
Tranſcription, and nowand then enlargement, 
has not been an ungrateful taſk. It is natu- 
ral to be pleaſed with ſeeing, after a long 
abſence, the children of the brain, as well 
as of the perſon. As theſe ſheets are paſt 
through the preſs, they are welcome to the 
reading cloſets of old and new acquaintance. 
If they deſerve their approbation, and can ho- 
neſtly obtain their imprimatur, they may 
hereafter be made a book of, and have the 
decoration of an engraving for the title page, 
for which a drawing is made, While this 
writer had Fenelon's Dialogues in his hand, a 
particular event, and it was of an intereſting 
nature, ſuggeſted the ſubject for a converſa- 
tion piece. The archbiſhop's volume was 
laid upon the table; and a trial was made of 

| exe 
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executing it in his manner. Admiration na- 
tutally begets unitation. This has made 
the author, in good time, the fruitful pa- 
« rent of an hundred more.” The compoſi- 
tion was conveyed to the Public Advertiſer, 
that it might be obſerved, how it looked iu 
print. It had the ſtale denomination of a 
Dialogue of the Dead. The writer was found 
out, and became afterwards ſuſpected of wnt- 
ing frequently and indeed almoſt all that ap- 
peared with that title. It was time to with- 
draw his pen, and conceal his productions in 
the privacy of his deſk. True is the ſaying 
of Cromwell, that a man never goes ſo far, 
as when he does not know where he is go- 
ing. Little did this dealer in converſations 
propoſe to write himſelf out in this mau- 
ner, and to fatigue or- recreate himſelf with 
fuch a ſucceſſion of talkers. He has not con- 


ſulted Diodorus Siculus, the original grave | 


hiſtorian of Charon and the Elyſian fields. 
Though he may not have kept up to the 
truth and rules of Egyptian Mythology, he 
has not loſt fight of Lucian, Fontenelle, Fe- 
nclon, or Lyttelton. The heroes of theſe 
dialogues will be found to talk very much 
like the people of this world. ' The ſcene 

ſeems 
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ſeems to lie in London. It may be called, 


like the tombs in . Weſtminſter-Abbey, the 
tragedy of the dead folks, that is perſonated 
to entertain the living. The author is the gen- 
tleman uſher to theſe interlocutors, or, in more 
claſſical words, is the Sibyl to conduct them 
through the Elyſian realms. If place is not 
much attended to, order of time ſeems to be 
treated with the leſs ceremony, eſpecially as 
an elegant metaphyſical writer aſſerts, there 
is not ſuch a thing as time. What is more 
material, the Dramatis Perſonæ ſpeak in cha- 
racter, and deal in truth; and tell more 
than they did whilſt they were living. Pre- 
ſerve this little volume to yourſelf, gentle 
reader, and keep it as a manuſcript, from 
the fault-finding critic (who will criticiſe 
every thing away from you) or from the perſon 
who knows too much to be pleaſed with 
what he reads. If, notwithſtanding all theſe 
communications, it ſhould be inſiſted upon 
there is nothing new, the author will confeſs 
he has loſt his labour. After all, what ſecu- 
rity can he have, that it may not be faid of 
the very beſt anecdote, and therefore of the 
reſt, collected to amuſe the reader, in the 
words of Horatio in Hamlet, 


There needs no Ghoſt to tell us this!“ 
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CONVERSATION I. 
HENRY VII and WILLIAM III. 


WILLIAM. 


OUR regal elevation muſt certainly have 
been written in the volume of fate; for 
what likelihood was there that the grandſon of 
Owen Tudor—that a private man—that an exile, 
who was ſo near being delivered up by the court 
of Bricany, ſhould ever mount the throne of Eng- 
land ? | | 


HENRY, 


My deſcent was of royal blood, from the ancient 
kings of Wales, My proſperity was not ſo won- 
derful a matter; for Henry the Sixth, whilſt he 
was waſhing his hands at a great feaſt, caſt his 
eyes upon, me, and pointing to his courtiers, 
made this remarkable obſervation, which I was 
not likely to forget,“ This is the lad that ſhall 
e poſleſs quietly that which we now: ſtrive for.” 
Kings ſometimes make true prophets. But what 
probability was there that the poſthumous ſon oi 
the prince of Orange ſhould elude the perpetual 
edict, be choſen Stadtholder of Holland, and, after 
dethroning his father-in-law, be elected King of 
Eogland! | 


* 
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WILLIAM. 


All this muſt have been owing to the conſun. 
mation of abſolute decrees in our favour, A; 
there ſeem to be ſome parallel circumſtances in 
our lives, if you are not unwilling to enter into 
further converſation with me, I will break through 
my uſual taciturnity; Beſides, as you are my equal, 
neither of us can ſuffer degradation. Kings ſel- 
dom have the opportunity to converſe wit!: 
Kings. 

| HENRY 


Of my threefold claim to the Imperial Crown, 
by the Lady Elizabeth, by my perſonal title thro 
the houſe of Lancaſter, and by the right of con- 
queſt, I concluded the firſt was the beſt to depend 
upon, as the moſt popular. My love of fovercign- 
ty would have emboldened me to ſeize the crown, 
as a conqueror ; but the houſe of York poſſeſſec 
the affections of the Engliſh far beyond that of 
Lancaſter. The victory at Boſworth, and the 

death of the tyrant, whom I did not decline nor 
diſdain to fight with, the placing of the military 
crown of Richard on my head by Stanley that wa; 
found in the fteld of battle, with the acclamations 
of the army, made me rather deſirous of reducing 

a ſecond coronation at Weſtminſter to a mere for- 
mality. I knew the' marriage of the White and 
the Red Roſe would win the hearts of both par- 
ties, and give ſtability ro my government, Though 
I did not like to reign by the dowry of the title 
my wife brought with her, and though 1 would 
gladly have enjoyed the crown and ſeeptre with- 
out participation, I found that by moderating 
myſelf to the people's inclinations (for I was en. 


tirely the man of the peoz le) I mig ht reign with. 
ont 


1 

out objection or oppoſition. I therefore brought 
down the proud ſpirit of a Welſh prince to the cir- 
cumſtances of my fituation. I thought that the 
crown was worth wearing, though it ſhone with .- 
too matrimonial a luſtre, I deferred the coronation 

of the Queen for two whole years, notwithſtand- 
ing a great deal of murmuring, 


WILLIAM 


Here again I find a parallel, Some of my par- 
tizans endeavoured to ground my pretenſions to the 
throne on the invidious plea of conqueſt, But 
their arguments gave general offence, and their 
books were ordered to be burned. I waited a 
rood while to ſee what the parliament would do 
with me or for me. At laſtI ſpoke out. Inſtead 
of Regent, the Convention elected me King. 
The nation could not do otherwiſe than it did. 
But my ambition might not have been ſo com- 
pletely nor ſo quickly gratified, if the hereditaty 
merit of the Princeſs had not been thrown into 
the ſcale. Like the Earl of Richmond, I did not 
defire to rulo by the courteſy of my wife, or be 
obliged to another for dominion, or to have the 
name without the power of a King. I was eſteem- 
ed ſo profound a politician, that I was ſuſpected of 
aaving my eye upon the crown, during the two 
lourmer reigns, and even to have married to faci- 
litate thoſe criminal purpoſes. King James, on 
my landing. at Torbay, ſaid bluntly of me, that ! 
ſhould be found to be a worſe man than Oliver 
Cromwell; who was a greater uſurper than even 
. Richard the Third. Monmouth got the ſtart. of 
me to redreſs grievances; took upon him the title 
ot King, which, for want of a good army, he 
- veld not many days; for he was taken priloner, 
and his crime being too great to be pardoned by 
Bz his 
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his uncle, he was beheaded on Tower-hiMIl. 1 
waited till I was ſent for. I had the names of 
half the great men in the nation in my pocket, 
whoſe bufinek it was to ſtand by me. You came 
over at the right moment, and therefore ſucceeded, 
You had a Stanley on your fide, and I had a 
Churchill. The vation helped us both into the 
1 of our wiſhes. We came not into the 
upreme power by the conqueſt of the kingdom, 
ſo much as by the expelling the two Kings of 
whom the world was grown weary, We played 
our parts well. I do not ſee how mankind could 
have done without us. We were made for the 
times, and the conjunctures for us. | 


7 


HENRY. 


I was fortunate in being able to ſheath the ſword 


of civil war, which had deſtroyed more than eighty 

erſons of the blood royal, and more than two 
Candid thouſand perſons. To put an end to the 
diſputes about hereditary ſuperiority, the parlia- 
ment permitted obedience to the King in poſſeſ- 
fion ; and thus Might eſtabliſhed Right. A decla- 


ration very tempting to future uſurpation. The 


laws enacted in my time were deep, and not vul- 

r—not made on the ſpur of the occafion (though 
now and then ſome of my good laws were for a 
retribution of treaſure) but out of providence 
for the future, to make the eſtate of the people 
ſtill more and more happy, after the manner of 
the legiſlators in. ancient and heroic times. | had 


fuch a reputation for wiſdom, that J obtained the 


flattering appellation of the“ Solomon of Eng- 


140 land.“ 
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WILLIAM. 


1 was ſaluted by the more glorious name of 
« Deliverer,” when I ſucceeded in the purpoſe 
of my invitation, My ſoul never felt back an 
elevation of joy as when the fleet took leave of the 
Dutch coaſt, which was thronged with ſpectators, 
who poured out their prayers and wiſhes for my 
ſucceſs, and alſo when it almoſt miraculouſly, 
(the expreſhon at that time was, by a Proteſtant 
wind) got into Torbay, which was lined with peo- 
ple whoſe religion and laws I was to ſave, There 
were ſome objections raiſed, which were over- 
ruled, to a new Oath, that called me the rightful 
and lawful King, and to an abjuration teſt. Time 
had not corrected all the prejudices of opinions. 
Cromwell required only the title of King tor his 
ſecurity, according to the principle of your ſta- 
tute, and to the idca of the omnipotence of Par- 
lament. Many excellent parliamentary regula- 
tions were made after the Revolution, as it was 
called, in favour of public and of perſonal liberty. 
There became a formal contract (an original un- 
written one always exiſted) between K 
People. The people did not know how to put in 
their claims in your unenlightened age. The Crown, 
ſo long in poſſeſſion of the whole military diſci- 
pline of the ſtate, knew how to cruſh the outra- 


geous demands of thoſe ſons of democracy, Tyler, 


Straw, and Cade, | touched with the ſceptre a 
Bill of Rights in favour of the ſubject, and in 
expreſs condemnation of the abuſe of the prero- 


gative in former reigns. Laws now began to rule, 
inſtead of the Prince, and the people were a party 


to thoſe laws, 
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ing and. 


191 
HENRY. 


Under me the conſtitution aſſumed a new and 
a better form. There was no regular government 
till that time. The old conſtitution indeed is 
hardly worth conſidering or talking about. Every 
thing depended upon the character of the Sove- 
reign. Magna Charta, more favourable to the 
great than the lower order, could not preſerve the 
multitude from being much better than ſlaves, 
The King was abſolute, and, in more modern 
words, almoſt the only free perſon in his domi- 
n:6ns. But though my ſucceſſors became more 
deſpotic, they were the leſs ſafe, Now was the 
moment to cheek the domination of the Ariſto— 
cracy, Laws againſt rctainers were perpetually 
paſſing. Every Faron had been till then a King. 
They were encouraged to cut off entails, to alie- 
nate their eſtates to the commons, who thence 
derived a new importance in the legiſſature. It 
became difhcult for the monarch to hold the 
balance of government very even, after that took 
lace. Power followed property. What the peers 
Joſt, the repreſentatives of the people got their 
ſhare of, The poor vaſſals became my dutiful 
ſubjects, and looked up to me, inſtead of thetr 
feudal Lords. The commutation of military ſer— 
vice for leaies and rents of land was beneficial 
and gratetul to the middling and meaner ranks. 
Trade began ro flouriſh; and the diſcovery of A- 
merica found employment for commerciel inter- 
courſe, and promiſed increaſe of wealth. 


WIL LIAN. 


And vet, if I remember right, your reign was 
not pre{perous or quiet, Clouds of diſcontent 
gathered 


1 


gathered in the political horizon, and broke upon 
vou. Rebellion ſtalked through the land, and 
impoſtors diſputed rhe crown with you. 


HENRY. _ k 


I am not certain that my crown or perſon was 
at any period in imminent danger. This 1 know, 
I always went in ſearch of my enemies. A re- 
bellion well got the better of makes the crown 
faſter on the head of the wearer, Perhaps a pre- 
tender to the throne obliges the reigning prince 


molt princes would behave buz indifferently it 
they url. A diſpute about principles of govern- 
ment is more pernicious than a conteſt for the 
crown between two contending families. As every 
thing was in danger that I could not defend, at 
my coronation I inſtituted and perpetuated the 
Yeamen of the Guard for my perſonal ſecurity. 
They ſerved againſt the cnemies of the palace, as 
my army did againſt inſurgents. You know how 
g 7 Lambert Simnel, and Perkin War- 
eck? 38 


WILLIAXI. 


Yes—and it was with the proper contempt. 
Simnel was fitter for a kitchen than a throne : 
You could have nothing to fear from him after 
you had placed him in that menial and ridiculous 
lervice. Perkin, ſentenced to the ſtocks in Cheap- 
fide, became a ſtriking exhibition of the mock 
majeſty of Richard the Fourth. Lis ſubſeqcat 
behaviour juſtified your ſeverity, | 


B 4 LEXNKY. 


to govern with more juſtice and gentleneis ; for 


> 
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But you were not always well with your ſub- 
jects. Was it worth your while to come over ta 
reign? 
n. WILLIAM. 
I did not anſwer the expectations of the whole 
kingdom ; for that became impofſible. Thoſe 
who called me over were the moſt diſſatisfied. 
Bur they were willing enough to he reſcued from 
civil and religious perſecutions. 1 wanted them 
to enter into continental connexions, beyond what, 
us Iſlanders, they were inclined to, and of which 
they could not be made to underſtand the impor- 
trance. I, who came to redeem the nation, and was 
once the moſt popular man in England, became 
diſtruſted and dreaded. The paſſions of the Eng- 
liſh are as variable and tempeſtuous as their cli- 
mate. As | was a King only of the people's own 
making (though, by the bye, it is well for Eng- 
land they can make and unmake Kings to reign 
longer than an Earl of Warwick) they wanted to 
ſhackle me with reſtraints. - They thought ! 
thirſtecd after too much authority, and therefore, 
they allowed me too little. If Kings and Re- 
publics have been ungratctul, ſo allo have the 
people, My ſubjects were ſo unmannerly as to o- 
lige me to fend back my Dutch guards, the com- 
panions of my expedition, If J had been bleſt with a 
ſo, I would not have parted with them; for they 
were dearer to me than the life guards of your own 
cregtion were to you. The vote of the Lower 
Houſe weakened my capacity of protection, by 
reducing the army to leis than eight thouſand 
men. They began with allowing me 2 fcanty 
ciyi 


£ v1 


civil liſt, afifonly from year to year. They diſ- 
trefſed and brought me ſo low that I prepared a 
ſpeech of refignation of the government, and 
came to a reſolution of withdrawing and going to 
Holland, to refide among the people whom I 
loved, and who loved me. A triple crown of 
vexation I thought a poor reward for what I had 
done, | 


HENRY. 


And what hindered the completion of your re- 
ſentments and your deſigns ? 


WILLIAM, 


The moderare Whigs, whom I found to be 
my beſt friends, and whom I at laſt was deter- 
mined wholly to employ, conjured me (at that 
moment I thought of the fituation of the Reman 
Coriolanus, who was overcome by entreaties) not 
to abandon the cauſe of freedom, nor deliver the 
nation bound hand and foot, over to the revenge 
of the abdicated King. The Commons, whom 
you enabled ro poſleſs ſo many privileges, and to 
contend for ſo many more- undefined ones, were 
my maſters for ſeveral ſeſſions, and England 
looked more like a republic than a monarchy. 
They impeached my miniſters and favourites, 
| Whoſe vigilance prevented the crown from tot- 

tering on my head, whom I wes forced to reward 
with Iriſh confiſcations, having nothing elſe to 
give them. They attacked my grants by bills of 
reſumptions, but did not prevail. By dextrous 
management I completed the Grand Alliance, 
The congreſs of Potentates aſſembled at the 
Hague, to give it life and motion, was the moſt 


numerous and ſplendid that had been ſeen, The 
latt 
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laſt ſpeech I made to the houſes reſtored me to their 
confidence, and awakened them to the imminence 
of their danger. Another year would have made 


it too late to contederate againſt France. The 


greateſt artifice in my regal conduct was to form 


a balance between the Whigs and Tories. But I 
grew tired of trimming between the two fac- 


tions. Angry diſſolutions, and the frequent ex- 
erciſe of the negative voice, would have been im- 
politic, and have prevented the machine of go- 
yernment from going on. With a vote of the 
Commons on my fide I ſhould be able, I knew, 
to do every thing. I laboured hard to procure it 
on great points, and even by corrupting the pa- 
triots of the day. Two deliberative powers in 
the ſtate are too many, When I was ſure of a 
majority in the Lower Houſe, 1 might have ven- 
tured to ſend a troop of horſe to a refractory Houſe 
of Lords for my requiſitions. a 


HENRY, 
But, befides being engaged in ſquabbles with 


your parliament, you were not free from con- 
ſpiracy. You know the Queen Mother and the 
Dutcheſs of Burgundy very ſoon ſet Simnel and 
Warbeck upon me. It is marvellous the old fa- 
mily did not make ſome ſucceſsful attempts 
againſt you, aſſiſted by your difcontented ſubjects, 
for halt of them ſeem to have repented of their 
Choice, as the Yorkiſts had done of me, and that 
tOrcigncrs did not alarm you with an invaſion, 


WILLIAM. 
Ruffe! deſtroved the beſt ſhips of France at ] 


Hogne. Rebellion was ready to raiſe its head, and 
atlafination was employed againſt me. I had — 
intel- 


intelligence, and was generally ſatisfied with diſ- 
concerting the 1 againſt me. I forgave oftener 
than I puniſhed, I overlooked, not only the diſ- 
loyalty of inveterate enemies, but I locked up in 
my cabinet the jacobitical correſpondence even of 
thoſe friends who invited me over. Some I par- 
doned, when they ſaw I had them in my power; 
and I offered the choice of a trial or a place to 
more than one, who were far ſerving two Kings 
at a time. | 


HENRY. 


Il! believe it was not much in my nature to 
forgive. A forfeitable eſtate was often the price 
of life or liberty. But, to ſpeak truly, clemency 
is a royal virtue, and became us both. We had 
ourſelves ſo often intrigued againſt the very courts 
we at laſt occupied, that puniſhment became 
more legal than equitable. They who have com- 
mitted crimes within the verge of treaſon, ought 
more eaſily to forgive. — To have done with this. 
You ſurely had enough upon your hands, while 
you were only conducting the affairs of Holland. 
You undertook a great taſk, to be at the head of 
a mighty republic and a high-ſpirited monarchy. 


WILLIAM, 


could very well have managed affairs on both 
ſides of the water, if I had not been thwarted. 
I had taken the ſolemnity of an oath to both States, 
and never violated it. Though I was impartial 
in my adminiſtration, I was charged with parti- 
ality. I attended perhaps more to foreign than 
domeſtic management. The Queen governed 
En-land in my abſence, and gave great ſatisfac- 
Lion, 


1 


tion. Like the conſort of Henry, ſhe was a fa- 
vourite of the people, eſpecially of the Tories, 
and an obedient wife. I did not take pains enough 
to acquire or deſerve popularity. I became too 
filent, if not ſullen, having obſerved the evil of 
roo much talking. I ran into the other extreme. 
The Engliſh love a King who will converſe with 
familiarity, and permit himſelf to be much ſeen. 
I was a better Dutchman than an Engliſh prince, 
Our cold humours agreed better. | ventured 
my life in battle for both people at Sennef, 
Flerus, and the Boyne; and preſerved the in- 
dependency of Europe by it. I had as much 
influence m my native country as in England. 
The murder of De Witt forced the Prince of 
Orange into buſineſs and action I was called 
the King of Holland, and the Stadtholder 
of England. Happy was it for Europe that Wil- 
liam of Naſſau became King of England, of 
Scotland, and of Jreland, It was in the power of 
one man to perform a great deal. My birth- 
day is celebrated by the tons of liberty, and death 
has ſet my character in a true light. 


HENRY, 


There was a fingular and unexpected conſe- 
quence from the marriage of my eldeſt —_— 
with the King of Scotland, that is worthy of con- 
Ederation, and for which it may be difficult for 
you to find a parallel. By the extinction of the 
houſe of Tudor (for the fix wives of my ſon did 
not produce him one grandſon) the poſterity of 
Margaret raiſed the House of Stuart to the throne 
of England. Pcath knocked with as little cere- 
mony at the gates of my palace as at the doors 
of my ſubjects. When I hai two Kings for my 


ſons-in-laww, I thought I had built a wall of * 
or 
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for the kingdom. I had prepared for the poſſi- 
ble contingency of the want of male heirs. I 
thought Scotland would be but an acceſſion to 
England ; and not England to Scotland : becauſe 
the greater would certainly draw the leſs ; which 
was a ſafer union for England than that of France. 
My ſon affirmed, that the cold air of Scotland 
had frozen up all the prolific blood of the North. 
It turned out otherwiſe. The blood on the hither 

ſide of the Tweed ſtagnated the ſooneſt. 


WILLIAM. 


It was my opinion, if the Highlands of Scot- 
land had been at the botrom of the fea when I 
began to govern, it would have been better for 
England. But my ſucceſſor made them one great 
people, by a parliamentary union. The caſe 
you mention has an exact point of coincidence in 
later times. Our legiſlature entitled a new fami- 
ly, and of a foreign extraftion, to mount the 
throne, in default of beirs of the Duke of Glou- 
ceſter (a prince very unlike your Richard Plan- 
. tagenet), which took place to the preſervation of 
the Proteſtant intereſt at home and abroad. Freſh 
care was taken, and new limitations were made, 
before it was their turn to reign; The preſent 
amiable Poſſeſſor of the throne has more Princes 
to make Kings of, if required, than ſprung from 
the loins of the Yorks, the Tudors, and rhe 
Stuarts. 


HENRY. 


, 4 % 

I did not imagine you could furniſh ſo many 
relemblances for your purpoſe. But I believe 
there was a peculiarity in my conduct that has 

nothing 
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nothing like it. Hiſtory, 1 ſuppoſe, is full of it. 
Extortion and avarice marked the progreſs of my 
reign. Two wicked lawyers, Empſon and Dud- 
ley (I. hope there are no ſuch monſters now to be 
found) gratified the covetouſneſs of my temper, 
and aided me, by the execution of the penal 
laws, to grind my ſubjects to powder. I grew 
heartily fick of theſe exactions before I died, My 
death-bed was a proof of my repentance. I wanted 
to make England a naval power. I ſent out Cabot 
to attempt diſcoveries, and | was very near employ- 
ing Columbus in my ſervice. And yet I hid my 
money, as if | meant to ſtop the progreſs of trade, 
agriculture, and n rien An ambitious 
man may heap up a mountain of wealth to ſcatter 
it abroad; but the meanneſs of avarice is only to 
lay it up. Nobody attributed my exorbitant col- 
lection of a million eight hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling to a good motive. I was not 
ſorry when I heard that my ſon had put it into 
circulation, and diſſipated it in a year or two in 
tilts and tournaments, My extortion made me 
deſervedly hated, and occaſioned perpetual libels 
againſt me. I was more feared than loved, more 
hated than reverenced ; but my government was 
never trampled upon. I copied after Lewis the 
Eleventh, the moſt artful Prince of his time, in 
his leaſt reprehenſible conduct. I died in my 
fifty-third year; which gave me no leiſure to 
make reſtitution to my ſubjects of what I had 
taken from them. My plunder operated like a 
famine in the land; and impoveriſhed almoſt as 
- Many as the ſweating- ſickneſs deſtroyed. 


 WILETANL 


1 
WILLIAM. 


The people of England will forgive almoſt 
any thing, but taking the money out of their 
pockets, No ſuch lawyers nor informers diſ- 
graced my reign as did yours. I loved power, 
and did not wiſh to be treated like a Doge of 
Venice, I had prerogative-men about me, to 
put projects into my head; but I did not much 
liſten to them. An unlucky affair at Glenco was 
the greateſt imputation on my reign, I was in 
neceſſity during my whole twelve years. I ſhould 
not have touched upon the flaw in your character, 
if you had not candidly acknowledged it. The 
ſtories of Craſſus and old Veſpaſian are like it, 
and are as bad. If I had enjoyed the half of 
what you amaſſed, I could have made all the par- 
ties in England do what | required; I ſhould 
have been able to indulge my vengeance, the 
ruling paſſion of my life, againſt Lewis the 
Fourteenth, for his breach of the Partition Trea- 
ty. As it was, for want of ſecret-ſervice-money, 
became little better for a time than a ſtate-pup- 
pet; for I was never able to pay well enough to 
make myſelf the arbiter of Europe. 
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CONVERSATION II. 


"Queen ELIZABETH any MARY Queen 
of SCOTS. 


MARY, 


E never met in the other world, though 
at one time I ſo much defired it. e 
knew each other, only by the flattering pictures 
that were drawn for us, and by the partiality of 
friends and enemies. I can diſtinguiſh my coufin 
Elizabeth though ſbe is without her ruff and far- 
dingale. Thgre was ſomething in the air and 
aſpect of all the haughty houſe of Tudor that 
pointed them out to every obſerver.—You had a 
wiſe council ; and that was the reaſon the affairs of 
England went on ſo well during your long reign. 


ELIZABETH. 


Surely, it reflects no little glory upon me, 
who appointed that council. I was at the head of 
the Proteſtant intereſt in Europe ; which, but for 
me, would have fallen into the depths of Popery 
again. To which calamity you would have given a 
helping hand, 


2 a MART. 
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MARY. 


You ſet every engine at work to make yourſelf 
of conſequence, and to acquire popularity, Your 
declared illegitimacy did not hinder you from 
mounting the throne without the ſmalleſt oppo- 
ſition. 


ELIZABETH. 


No; and I would not ſuffer the ſuppoſed blot 


in my title to be brought before Parliament; for 
I aſſerted, that a crown covered all defects. The 
ſplendor of my prerogatives, and the diſgraces of 
the former reigns made the people look up to 
me, and expect great things: and I did not dif- 
appoint their hopes. I was reſpected and feared 
by foreign powers, as well as by my own ſub- 


jects. 


vou did not make a grateful return to Philip, 
for his humane interſerence between your ſiſter 
and yourſelf, though it ended in your preſerva- 


tion. 
ELIZARETH:. 


I confeſs I was reſcued, by his means, from 
the perſecution of the bigoted Mary. But his 
inducements were not founded in diſintereſtedneſs. 
He flattered himſelf, that by a diſpenſation from 
the pope he might be permitted to marry me, 
and that my content would follow without much 
difficulty. At all events, he thought it judicious 
to be well with me; for he knew that you 
were the next heir to the crown, whoſe relation- 
ſhip and connections with France he was afraid 


MART. 


* 


MARY. 


But you became his bittereſt enemy. You en- 
couraged the revolt in the Netherlands, and aſ- 
ſiſted his diſaffected ſubjects againſt him, 


ELIZABETH, 


I do not mean to deny it. But, at the ſame 
time, I had rather a perſonal kindneſs for my 
brother-in-law, than a rooted hatred to him. 
But, as a Proteſtant Queen of England, I could 
keep no meaſures with the Catholic King of Spain, 
eſpecially after he had perſuaded the Pope to ex- 
communicate me and my kingdom. Philip aimed 
at univerſal empire, and would have obtained it, 
but for me and Harry the Fourth. England 
would have ceaſed being an independent nation it 
I had not ſuccoured the Houſe of Orange and the 
Hugonots. If England had been obliged to ſub- 
mit, Scotland would have followed of courſe. 


MARY. 


It was an extraordinary piece of good fortune 
for a female Sovereign to ride out all the political 
ſtorms of forty-four years. I queſtion whether L 
ſhould have been ſo lucky. 


ELIZABETH. 


L affure you, I had a troubleſome time of it. 
But the greateſt danger I ever encountered was in 
eighty-eight; when I expected, and ſo did the wiſeſt 
and boldeſt of my ſervants, that my kingdom would 
be invaded; and that my Admirals and Captains 
literally ſpeaking, would be put into chains and 
thackles, by the Spaniſh armament, inſolently 
C 2 chriſtened 
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chriſtened the Invineible Armada, affiſted by a 
land force, under the Duke of Parma. A tem- 
peſt providentially completed its deſtruction, and 
ſhipwrecked it on the coaſts of Ireland, Scotland, 
and Norway, If it had not been your own fault, 
you might have been preſent to have ſeen and 
heard your couſin Elizabeth, on horſeback, in a 
ſuit of armour, marſhalling and haranguing her 
troops at Tilbury, to defend their religion and 
liberties ; and, if you had got the better of regal 
competition, you would have acknowledged J 
performed my part to admiration. 


MARY. 


If you had not hurried me out of the world, 
I might have been the better for you, and lived 
to extol your magnanimity. If 1 had been per- 
mitted to ſucceed you, provided my religion had 
not ſtood in my way, Mary might have taken 
example from Elizabeth. But you did every 
thing in your power to diſappoint me, and to 
ſhow me you were afraid of me, and to make me 
hate you, and to deteſt the very mention of your 


name. 


ELIZABETH. 


As a Queen, I did no more than my duty. 1 
all I acted toward Scotland I intended the advan- 
tage of the people of England. It was my in- 
tereſt, and I was able to give the law beyond the 
Tweed, to keep parties in order there, and to 

bring every thing into dependence upon myſelf. 
By my ambaſſadors and ſpies upon your beha- 
viour, I was enabled to do, what, if you h 

been in my fituation, you would have had no 


Ceruples about. 
| MARV. 


MARY, 


A King of France has pronounced, to very 
little purpoſe, that if truth and juſtice were ba- 
niſhed from the earth, they ought to be found 
in the breaſts and tongues of princes. What ful- 
ſome cajoling letters Jig you write to me ? What 
proteſtations of ſiſterly regard and compaſſion for 
my condition have you tranſmitted? What re- 
nunciations of duplicity and of cruelty, as a 
Queen and as a woman, were conveyed to me, 
during my eighteen years captivity > What ten- 
dernch to me, as one of the blood royal, and 
regard for the majeſty of crowned heads, have 
you not expreſſed? I could fay more; but per- 
haps 1 have ſaid too much already. 


ELIZABETH, 


You will have to remark againſt me, a ſecond 
time, that princes cannat endure to hear the 
truth, againſt themſelves, if 1 ſhould deſire you 
to forbear. Therefore, good couſin, let me have 
all that your wit, your invention, or even your 
ill-will, can prompt you to utter. Provided you 
will let me reply and ſpeak, without being inter- 
rupted, ſome home truths to yourſelf. 


MARY, 


Agreed on.—With what conſummate h i 
did — candudt yourſelf towards me, — 
moment I fled for refuge into your kingdom, to 
the hour of my death? Your figning the war- 
rant for my execution, and afterward impriſoning 

O 3 Davidſon 
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Davidſon your Secretary, for ſending it away, 
was mean and ſcandalous. I know alto that you 
wanted Drury and Pawlet to make away with me 
privately; but they would not turn aſſaſfins to 
oblige you, Nay, you drove from your preſence, 
in a pretended fit of rage, your great miniſter 
Burleigh, and made him, for ſome time not only 
doubt of heing reſtored to favour, but afraid of 
being puniſhed for the part he took in this buſi- 


neſs, 


WET 48 


Your aſſertions of my deliberate malice are deſti- 
tute of proof, However, I was not quite pleaſed 
with ſome part of my conduct to you. | = it 
as the moſt diſhonourable tranſaction of my whole 
reign ; for I ought to have taken the blame of 
your execution upon myſelf ; and not to have let 
it fall upon innocent people. What was done 
againſt you ought to have been juſtified from the 
law of neceſſity, the greateſt of all laws. After 
all, Madam, were you not proved guilty of every 
thing laid to your charge? Were you not brought 
to a public trial at the inſtance of a great party 
in Scotland, who were once your ſubjects ; and 
did not my parliament and miniſters demand the 
ſentence againſt you to be put in force? When 
you had ſuffered, I was a little frightened at the 
Yrecedent of bringing an independent Princeſs to 
the block. When I came to myſelf, I felt I was de- 
livered from continual uneaſineſs, which yau were 
able to raiſe againſt me, even in ſtrict confine- 


ment. I was even ſeized with a momentary com- 


paſſion ; but, though I never wiſhed to hear of your 


being alive again z yet, on account of our * 
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of your ſex, and your heroic manner of dying, 
] even ſhed a few tears on the occafion, but was 
not diſturbed with the leaſt compunction of mind. 


MARY. 


Come, come, diſſimulation is of no uſe in theſe 
regions. Were not you always jealous of the ſu- 
periority of my perſonal attractions? and did not 
theſe unhappily become the foundation of your 
hatred to me? Melvil, my ambaſſador, ſounded 
you on thoſe heads, and told me, after his return, 
you confidered me as your rival in beauty and 

rfections. His anſwer to your queſtion, which 
of us he thought the handſomer women, was the 
beſt that could be. If 1 remember right, it was 
this, “ Your Majeſty is the handſomeſt woman in 


„England, and my miſtreſs in Scotland.” Did 


you not endeavour to prevent me from marrying 
at all; and, as long as you could, from making 
Darnly, the handiomeſt man in Scotland, my 
huſband > And when you heard I was brought 
to bed of a ſon, was you not unhappy on the 
compariſon of my condition with your own fingle 
ſtate, and with the reflection of your being child- 
leſs ? 


ELIZABETH. 


I did not, Madam, want ſuitors, either among 
my own ſubjects, or the moſt illuſtrious princes 


in foreign nations. But I choſe to live and die a 
virgm. 
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MARY. 
| | — 

] was well informed of your wanton diſpoſition, 
and I believe Leiceſter and Hatton told tales of 
you. But, what Lady Shrewſbury acquainted me 
with, 1, in good friendſhip, tranſmitted to you. 
You know her account was, that you had no. real 
occaſion for the other ſex. Your Majeſty under- 
ſtands me, and remembers the letter. 


ELIZABETH. 


And I remember alſo it was ſuggeſted to me, 
that Shrewſbury dictated that letter, from the 
jealouſy that her lord was more intimate with 
ou than ſhe choſe he ſhould be, and with the 
ope I ſhould diſcharge him from being your 
keeper. Is this interpretation to be put upon the 
conduct of the daughter of Henry and Anna 
Bullen, for living unmarried, when her love for 
her people alone prevented her from accepting a 
partner for her throne and bed? Sixtus the 
Fifth, Madam, has been known to have expreſſed 
his wiſhes of having a night's lodging with me. 


MARY. 


I do 125 believe a word of the ſcandalous 
chronicle. If I had thought it would have 


given you ſuch offence I would not have quoted 
It, f 


ELIZA 


= 


ELIZABETH. 


If you will allow yourſelf inferior to me a 


Queen, I will admit your ſuperiority as a woman, 


notwithſtanding all the flatteries I received. In 
beauty, features, and accompliſhments, you ſoared 
above me. They cauſed my admiration, and alſo 
excited the malignity of envy, that involuntary 
tribute to ſuperior merit, Perhaps I could have 


been willing to have deſcended from my height 


of ſovereignty, to have ſtood upon more equal 
ground with you, on the ſcore of perſonal charms. 
Could I have been eaſy on this point, yet, in 
your royal capacity 1 found a plentiful ſource of 
miſery, | 


MARY. 


Diadems muſt needs be ſet thick with thorns, 
if yours was unhappy upon your head. Let me 
hear ſome more of the cauſes of diſquiet I afford- 
ed you. | | 


ELIZABETH. 


The thought of your nearneſs to the crown was 
an everlaſting alarm to my imagination. As the 
next of kin, I liked you beſt at a diſtance; for 
few princes can bear their ſucceſlor in their fight. 
Your marriage and fertility made me aſhamed, 
upon the reflection, that Scotland was to furniſh 
England with royal heirs. The conſpiracies of 
your friends againſt my life and government, 
made me tremble for the Proteſtant religion, to 
which I was ſtrenuouſly devoted. I had no fears 
of this ſort when you were gone, on account of 

your 
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vour fon, who was to reign after me; for Ran. 
dolph, my agent, acquainted me fully with his 
diſpoſition ; and 1 knew how to manage him. 


MARY. 


do not believe you cared who was to be your 
ſucceflor : for I have been affured, fince my ar- 
rival here, that the delivery of the ring that 
Eſſex fent you by the Counteſs of Nottingham, 
as a token for his pretervation, from her dying 
bed, was the immediate cauſe of your death. 
I. am told alfo, that Lord Hunſdon, vour rech- 
tion, who liſtened with the greateſt attention to 
your laſt words, declared you made no men- 
tion of James the Sixth, though all your hiſtorians 
aſſert you did. | 


ELIZABETH. 


If you will ſoften the harſhneſs of your obſer- 
vations, and overlook ſome hard meaſure from 
my hands, I will pardon, though the ſeverity of 
your laws could not, your putting Chatelet to 
death, as a traitor, whom you made in love with 
you, though his crime was only the phrenſy of 
love, for attempting a ſecond time to ſecrete 
himſelf in your bedchamber, and becauſe it made 
a great deal of talk. I will excuſe your quar- 
tering the arms of England, the foundation ot 
our quarrel; your -marriage with Darnly ; your 
particularities to Rizzio; your knowledge of your 
huſband's death: your letting Bothwell run away 
with you, your marrving him after that adven- 


ture, and the very extraordinary letters that paſſe 
on 
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on each fide, found in the caſket which had he- 
longed to your firſt huſband Francis; your ſuſ- 
pected intimacy with young Douglas, in Loch- 
leren; your gallantry with Shrewſbury ; your 
marriage contract with Norfolk ; Babington's 
conſpiracy ; and all that your amorous and plot- 
ting diſpoſition led you to undertake, 


MARY. 


Upon theſe liberal conditions, I will pardon 
your conduct as Queen of England. For you 
were not ſafe on your throne whilſt I was living. 
My relations, the Guiſes, my own zeal for po- 


eg, and my deſire to get out of my priſon, in 


otheringay-caſtle, put me upon unwarrantable 
ſchemes. I thought all was fair to obtain my 
liberty, and to gratify my revenge. As a wo- 
man, I inſiſt upon it, my triumph over you was 
complete ; and that conqueſt you never forgave 
or forgot for one moment. The bloom of muy 
complexion, the brilliancy of my eyes, and (if 
my going on will not ficken your Majeſty) the 
auburn colour of my hair, the faſhion at my 
dreſs, and. the elegance of my manners, which 
had been highly poliſhed in the court of France, 
from which country | parted with inexpreſſible 
regret, were infinitely more captivating than 


what Elizabeth could boaſt of. 


ELIZABETH, 


I will ſpare you the enumeration of your 


charms. The greater part of my happinets was 
derived 
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derived from my cxalted ſtation in life; and not 
from the felicities of a woman. M hat you loſt as 
2 Queen, you gained as a beauty, and you were 
born to win the hearts of mankind ; which it was 
not in my power to do. I was at beſt but a 
royal coquet. I ſuffered my ſelf to be courted 
by many, but never was in earneſt to give my 
hand to any one. I certainly was the greater 
potentate, for I made my ſubjects happier than 


you did the. people of Scotland. But my plca- 


ſures were confined within the circles of royalty; 
and if I had not been a Princeſs I ſhould have 
been a much more miſerable. being. Your pal- 
fions afforded you delights that were more na- 
tural and perſonal, and were perhaps more agrec- 
able to your taſte; for you could have paſted 
your whole life in loving and being loved. 


MARY. 


Whether the pleaſures of ſovereignty or of 
love are the more exquifite and durable (for 1 
partook of both) we may ſettle in our next con- 
ference. They depend, in a great meaſure, on 
the conſtitution of the mind and the perſon. As 
for me, if I were ever ſubject to the frailties of 
my ſex, for there has been more ſuſpicion than 
proof againſt me, I caſt them all from me, when 
was called upon to act, and to dic as a Queen. 
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CONVERSATION III. 


Sir THOMAS MORE and 
Sir FRANCIS DRAKE. 


MORE. 


Suppoſe you can tell me ſomething of the new 

world, that was opened in my time. I fan- 

cied that many things advantageous to human life 

would be the contequence of the diſcovery of 
America. 


DRAK E. 


I certainly can tell you a great deal; for I was 
ſeveral times there, and met with many adven- 
tures. 


MOR E. 
I could only fit at home and dream of it. 


D RAK E. 


But the voyages I made acroſs the Atlantic en 
gaged me in realities. I ſaw a new heaven and a 
new earth; in which imagination had nothing to 
do; and which was infinitely bevond what the wit 
of man could conceive or contrive for obſervation 
and reflection. 


MORE. 
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MORE, 
But what ſort of people did you find 5 


D RAK E. 


Barbarians, cannibals, and ſavages : and alſo a 
race of white dwarf men, on the iſthmus of Darien, 
ſo inſignificant in their perſons and their under- 
ſtandings, that they ſeemed as much a diſgrace 
to human nature as the others of a larger ſiæe. We 
found alſo a fort of creatures that ſome call men 
with tails. | 


MORE. 


It is leſs difficult to diſcover monſters of all 
kinds, wherever one goes, than well- regulated 
governments. If theſe were the original inhabi- 
rants, and all of the human ſpecies that fell in 
your way, you met with none of that civility, 
equity, and prudence, I have deſcribed in my 
Utopia ? 


D R AK E. 


Il was only a ſailor, and did not much trouble 
myſelf with books. What have you ſaid there? 


MOR E. 


My hiſtory is deſcriptive of a happy and well- 
conſtituted commonwealth. 


DRAK E. 


| The fruits of your own invention, to be ſure; 
for I never heard of ſuch a ſpot upon the globe. 


MORE. 
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MOR E- 


do not doubt but places full as ſtrange have 
been ſeen, or will be diſcovered and diſplayed 
ſome time or other ; for the world is not as yet 
perhaps above half known. But my narration is 
a political hiſtory, from the mouth of one who 
had been there, that 1 publiſhed when I was only 
twenty-four years old, in hopes of making man- 
kind the better for it; though I may more rea- 
ſonably expect the reader will rather admire than 
imitate what I have ſet before them. Yet the ac- 
count is ſo eaſy and natural (whether it turns 
out to be a true one or not) that it induced ſome 
earned men to call upon me for the latitude and 
longitude, in order to ſend miſſionaries amongſt 
them, to convert them to the right faith, 


DRAKE, 


Your ingenious romance, if it is one, may be 
more entertaining than any relation 1 can give you 
of the new places and people that preſented them- 
ſelves to me. Give me an idea of Utopia. 


MOR E. 


It is fituated in a mild climate ; and is deſcribed 
as laying out of the common tract of navigation. 
pretend (to ſpeak in the perſon of Raphael 
Hytheloday the diſcoverer) to have landed in a 
large country, well watered, and fully inhabited; 
abounding in good laws, and living under a well- 
ordered government. The people loye peace, but 
are not atraid of war, which they carry on with 

as little bloodſhed as poſſible. They were en- 


Joying 


= IF 


joying the arts of peace when I was amongſt 
them. They have trade foreign and domeſtic, 
Their inſtitutions are excellent, and their morals 
are uncorrupted. They make it a rule never to 
ſay the thing that is not. Crimes and puniſh- 
ments are very ſeldom to be met with. If ho- 
neſty, benevolence, and civility (to ſtrangers who 
land on their coaſt they are remarkably hoſpita- 
ble) were baniſhed from every other corner of the 
earth, they may be found in Utopia, 


DRAK E, 


| Hitherto you have not advanced any thing that 
is incredible or wonderful. All this may be met 
with, in a qualified degree, even in our own na- 
tive country, Tell me ſomething uncommon and 
peculiar to theſe people; for as yet my curioſity 
is rather whetted than gratified. There is no oc- 
caſion to go out of — for ſuch men and 
ſuch manners. 


MORE, 


Of their language, perſons, numbers,. build- 
ings, bridges, rivers, agriculture, manufaCtures, 
or trade, I ſhall not enlarge, There are ſome 
ſingularities in their cuſtoms and laws which make 
them ſuperior to all others, that I ſhall mark to 
'you, for I was much ſtruck with them. They 
endeavour to prevent domeſtic infelicity, by 
making marriage probational, and afterwards 2 
nullity, upon an unconquerable diſagreement of 
remper. As I was known not to be happy in the 
choice of a ſecond wife, my contemporaries thought 
fetched the record of this from out of my ow 
houſe at Chelſea, But not to interrupt my nat- 

| ration, 
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ration. No- unchaſtity nor polygamy was to be 


found amongſt the Utopians. 
niſhments to offences better than they do in Eng- 
land. For inſtance, theft 1s not puniſhed with 
death, as murder is, becauſe it 1s not a crime of 


ſo great a magnitude. They do not think, like 


the Stoics of old, that all tranſgreſſions are equal. 
They deal more in rewards than in puniſhments, 
differently from all other ſtates. When they grow 
weary of life they are permitted to quit it. This 
notion I was not likely to put into practice: for, 
if it had pleaſed the King, I ſaw no reaſon why I 
might not have lived much longer, for I was not 
tired of living. Several pofitions are laid down in 
the book that become the hiſtorian better than the 
legiſlator: and you perceive I blend. the writer 
with the diſcoverer. They know how to appre- 
tiate commodities, and barter one thing for ano- 
ther beyond any people. They ſettle price and 
value with mathematical exaCtneſs. But, to put 
an end to all contention and robbery, to treachery, 
witchcraft, poverty, and to the inconveniences 
from inequality of condition, they annihilate all 
property, the ſource, in their judgement, of all 
that 1s wrong every where elſe in the world. 
You may conſider this, if you pleaſe, as the prin- 
2 feature in their laws, and the moſt worthy 

your notice. If this were a place for facetiouſ- 
neſs, a quality I carried with me to the block, I 
ſhould ſay, that as I cannot preſent you with my 
book, 1 treat you, as well as I can, with my me- 


mory. 


D RAK E. 


Now, Sir Thomas, you wake me from a trance, 
or throw me into one. This is indeed the moſt 


extraordinary nation I ever heard of, Your laſt 
D 


regu- 


hey adapt pu- 
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regulation is the moſt extravagant of all, The 
abolition of property could hardly be with univer- 
ſal conſent, | . 


MORE. 


This law is coeval with their conſtitution. It 
was made by all, as it concerned all, and is bind- 
ing vpon all. Wealth here is the property of the 
Nate, as property is the creature of the ſtate in 
England and other countries. Every body is 
obliged to contribute to the common ſtock, and 
receive his proportion, as from a public granary. 
Like the excellent republic of bees, they muſt 
drive the drones from the induſtrious hive. Every 
one purſues the public good, and is maintained 
rather by that public than himſelf. So that there 
is no high no low, no rich, no poor, in the land 
of Utopia. The temptation to get, or to diffi- 
pate, is out of their fight and their inclinations, 
One of the beſt men that ever lived, called 
Lycurgus (the obſervance of whoſe wiſe a 
tions kept his country alive for five hundred 
years) baniſhed gold and filver out of Sparta. 
Then died avarice, envy, competition, and lux- 


DRAK k. 
What miſchief then muſt the working of the 


mines in Mexico and Peru occaſion ! our ſa- 
gacious mind will be thinking of Pandora's hox, 
which, according to your poets, ſcatters abroad ſo 
much evil, and ſo little good. It was for this 
ſpecies of riches the Spaniards undertook their 
voyages and conqueſts; and for this the Engliſh 
are following them, to take it from them. d 
and filver, like the- ſun, now animate the whole 
race of mankind, and the conteſt now is, who 
ſhall 
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your fine-ſpun Utopian notions cannot keep a neſt 
of ants or bees together: much leſs ſnch a ſelfiſh 


and undiſciplinable ſer of creatures as Men. I have 


lately heard of ſuch a ſociety as yours in Para- 
guay, which fell to pieces almoſt of itſelf, A re- 
Fred ſyſtem, like yours that means to be loftier 
than the atmoſphere, onght to have the breadth 
and ſolidity of a — at bottom. I am ſure 
no ſuch convention of human 8 ſuch as you 
int your Utopian, can be of long duration. 
oy private intereſt, and you can have no pub- 

lie one. Make all maſters, and you can have no 


ſervants. If there is nobody to give orders, who 


can obey? Who will till the ground, without a 
— — reward for his labour? Does not 
me ſenfible man, in one of your gld authors, on 
hearing ſomebody preach of the advan 
equality of condition, ſmartly adviſe him, to begin 
the trial in his own houſe? However equal phi- 
loſophers may argue men are by nature,ſ they 
are not ſo in the powers of the mind and body. 
The ſtrong govern the weak, as is the caſe in 
other animals ; the poor are fed and managed by 
the rich, and courage tramples upon cowardice. 


MORE. 


Surely then, the governments that overſpread 
the earth are but of yeſterday, in compariſon with 
the goodneſs and antiquity of Utopia ; and hy- 
man nature is not the ſame in all ages and in all 
places. Philoſophers here may haye been law- 
makers ; for the inhabitants ſeem to be a nobler 
ſort of beings than are to be met with elſewhere. 
Plato ſurely had the Utopians in his eye, when he 


deſcribed his own * My — . 


mall get the moſt of theſe precious metals. But 
e 


of an 
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find, is too difintereſted for your conceptions. Your 
Men are mere brute animals in compariſon with 
mine. Perhaps, Sir Francis, you would have 
thought it too much to have ventured on an equal 
diviſion of lands in any of your new-diſcovered 
regions, and to have put your new people upon a 


level with one another ? 


D RA K E. 


What would have been the uſe of my giving 
myſelf ſo much trouble? A few days would have 
thrown all into diſtinction, and what you would 
call confuſion, Determine what you would in 
your cloſet, there muſt be ſubordination in man- 
kind, and ſpeculation muſt bow the knee to ex- 
perience. The world is a ſhip, where, to go the 
voyage of life, ſome muſt command, and the reſt 
obey ; and the head muſt govern the hands. I 
like your levelling principle better than your de- 
ſtruction of property. But where has a partition 
of goods, any more than a community of them, 
taken place ? | 


MOR Es 


Leſt you ſhould think that the notion of a di- 
viſion of lands is only chimerical, let me inform 
you, that a project was ſet on foot for parcelling 
out a great deal of waſte land, and many of the 
commons in Englahd, to relieve the poor from 
the oppreſſion of the rich; and that young Ed- 
ward, the ſucceſſor of my maſter, or rather the 
tyrant Harry the Eighth, wrote a diſcourſe in its 
fivour. It was not, you ſee, a new thought, for 
thoſe diſpofals were found neceſſary in old Rome 
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the Commons. 
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e the differences between the Lords an- 
Till ſomething of this ſort is 
done in England there can be no democracy, or 


complete free ſtate. The laus muſt not ſuffer any 
man, or order of men, to monopolize, or to riſe 
above their fellow citizens, or to get or to keep 


ten thouſand times as much as falls to their ſhare. 


It were well if the Kentiſh law of gavel-kind were 
univerſal : and if the rule of inheritance, accord- 
ing to the law of nature, were the law of the ſo- 
city. As to money, let it not be the meaſure of 
every thing. Let us down with it, leſt it ſhould 
undo us. But I am loſing aght of America all 


this while. 


Pray enter into ſome particulars in 


recounting the condition in which you found the 


new world and its inhabitants, 


I begin to be 


'afraid, leaſt I ſhould not like them ſo well as the 


Vtopians, who are after my own heart. 


D RAK E. 


3 | 
Columbus, and our early navigators, found 
America in want of many of the neceſſary ac- 


commodations of life. 


No horſes, no iron, no 


ordnance, no gunpowder. They confidered us, 


who firſt imported them, as god 


8, and not as men. 


A canoe, ſcooped from the body of a tree, was 
their only navigation. Civilization and improve- 


ment were ſlow travellers. 


Europe, Aſia, and 


Africa, appear to have been of an earlier creation 
and population than America, which ſeems to be 
a thouſand years behind in ſcience and experience. 
Whence it was peopled, unleſs it had different 
parents from what our Bible informs us, is only 
conjectural. A ſailor does not pretend to deter- 
mine the age of the world ftom the colour and 


com- 


1 
complexion of its inhabitants. They ſeem to be 
of a meaner original than thoſe you converſed with 
at home. 'They have cunning, which is the child 
of nature ; but in all trials and competitions they 
are overcome by European wiſdom, which is only 
to be acquired. The Mexicans, their moſt po- 
liſhed people, had hieroglyphics for the interpre- 
tation of their thoughts. Language, which is not 
natural to man, but the diſcovery of art, and flow 
in its improvement, they were ſtrangers to. Their 
religion was delighted with human ſacrifices. The 
hords and clans of the naked and unpoliſhed 
Americans were only ſo many reſpectaeſe Oran- 
outangs. It would require many centuries to qua- 
lify S Floridans, Caribbs, and Eſkimaux, for 
Utopians. I wiſh with all my heart the taſk of 
ſettling America had been impoſed on yourſelf, 
inſtead of your writing a fable ; and that, inſtead 
of holding out the picture of an unreal empire, 


you had been appointed Lord Chancellor of Ame- 
rica. 


MOR k. 


That office in the new world might have been 
as ſhort-lived and as fatal to me as it was in the old 
one. I begin now not to be ſo much ſurprized 
you could not find the innate goodneſs and the ra- 
tional accompliſhments my Utopians exhibited, 


DRAKE. 


Education and inſtruction make the great dif- 
ference in mankind. Mere nature is an animal of 
a hideous air and mien. The Ameticans wanted 
an #poſtle as much as the ancient Britons did to 

initiate 
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initiate them in religion and learning. Their ſtate 
of nature was literally a ſtate of war. They were 
under the N of inſtinct rather than of rea- 
ſon. When the Europeans got among them, 
they learned their vices inſtead of their virtues, 
and were ſeldom left better than they were found. 
You can have no idea of the original Americans : 
they were men in figure, but children in under- 
ſtanding. A generation muſt have paſſed away 
before they could have been good for any thing as 
human beings. If they could have had their 
minds prepared for your purpoſe, and you had 
gone amongſt them, I am convinced you would 
have done all that a philoſopher and legiſlator 
could accompliſh. After you had ſeen what claſs 
of rational animals, with very limited faculties, 


America had brought forth, you would have given 


the manners and inftitution ſuitable to their genius. 
If I am not miſtaken, inſtead of leflons for abro- 
gating private property, you would have eſtab- 
liſhed it on the firmeſt and broadeſt foundation 
on the right of diſcovery, occupancy, and through 
hereditary deſcent. You would have civilized 
them by trade and commerce, and not ſuffered 
the ſtrong to oppreſs the weak, nor have prevent- 
ed or checked the increaſe of wealth, nor di- 
miniſhed the refinements or the conveniences of 
life, by reducing all to a level. Your viſionary 
excellence put into practice could not laſt a ſingle 
day. The indolence of the human ſpecies would 
prevail, and induſtry would be deprived of mo- 
tives, No man could keep his own for an hour 
(nay indeed, according to your book, it would 
not be his own to keep) and a throat would be 
cut in the new world, in a moment, for a cocoa- 
nut, 


_ MORE, 
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MOR E. 


Your fluency on this topic has more rapidity 
than belonged to my pen in the compoſition of 
my narrative, and contains more obſervation than 
is generally found in men of your profeſſion. If 
the new world, and indeed the old one, be ſo bad, 
I am rejoiced that I confined myſelf to ſpecula- 
tion, and did not wander amongſt many nations to 
ſpoil my morals, and get ſuch a practical certainty 
of the wickedneſs of mankind. 


D RAK E. 


I acknowledge, Maſter More, I did not fo 
much rectify my mind in my Atlantic voyages 
{nor round the globe which 1 circumnavigated) 
as enlarge my underſtanding. I particularly per- 
ceived the folly of ſpeculative ſtateſmen, who 
imagine perfections in human nature, which, as I 
did not find them ſubſiſt in any ſociety, I con- 
clude, are abſolutely impoſkble. 


LC MY 
CONVERSATION IV. 


The Duke of MAR LBOROUGH 
And Prince EUGENE. 


EUGENE. 


COULD have had no difficulty in finding you 

out, even though 1 had not been your joint 
commander. You have the ſame ſuperiority of 
air, and gracefulneſs of perſon, you diſplayed in 
the other world. Elyzium cannot boaſt of two 
perſonages who did more to re-eſtabliſh the inde- 
pendence of nations, and to prevent the evil of 
univerſal monarchy in Europe. During our lives 
we conquered every thing but envy ; and we may 
expect that time will do us juſtice. Our friend- 
ſhip was never diſturbed by competition. I was 
ſatisfied in being allowed the ſecond captain of the 
age, though Lord Oxford, whilſt I was a gueſt at 
his table, invidiouſly pronounced me the preateſt 
fince Julius Cæſar. But, admitting you to have 
been my maſter in the art of war, and always for- 
tunate, yet, in one important particular, I ſoared 
above you : I was not under the dominion of the 
craving paſſion that infected the whole tenor of 
your conduct, and debaſed your private character. 


E. MARI- 
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MARLBOROUGH 


| You mean, I loved money too well, and raiſed 
an immenſe eſtate. 


EUGENE. 


I do not take upon me to aſſert, that you pre- 
ferred riches to glory ; but only, that liberality 
was not one of your noble qualities. 


MARLBOROUGH, 


If no pains, nay, I wore myſelf out, by 
inceflant application to deſerve applauſe, and to 
benefit my countrymen. But, I confeſs, I did not 
chooſe to [= without my whole pay, nor any of 


my perquiſites. If a favourable allowance can be 


made for me, who ſet out in the world without a 
fortune, and acquired the early habits of faving 
as well as getting, my avarice was not abfolutely 
inexcuſable, nor matter of wonder. If you will 
not think I am deſcending to minuteneſs, and be- 
traying too much, I acknowledge, that the firſt 
fum I laid out, no matter how it was earned, was 
in buying a ſtrong box to keep my money in. 


TUGENE, 


- I was no ſtranger to the frugality of your tem- 
er. I obſerved your parftmony within a few 
— after the honour of my introduction to you, 
upon your extmguiſhing the lights, to ſave the 
candles ends, as we came out of your tent near 
Donawert; where you had juſt imparted to us the 
particulars of the plan of your memorable march, 
trom the Rhine to the Danube, to the relief of 
Leopold. I could not help expreffing my ſur- 
prize 
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prize to Cadogan and ſome about me, that your 
clevated genius, employed on ſuch grand ideas, 
could ſtoop to ſuch trifling attentions, 


 MARLEOROUGH, 


My dear Eugene ! the conquerors at Blenheim 
were but men. 


EUGENE 


They were thought by the reſt of Europe to be 
ſomewhat more. Bur you ſuffered yourſelf to be 
vanquiſhed at home, whilſt you were victorious 
every where elſe, by the cabals of people of mean · 
er abilities and leſs ſplendid qualities. It aſtoniſhed 
me, when I came over to London, to find, that 
you had given ſuch a handle to your enemies, and 
to know what there was againſt yqu, 


MARLBOROUGH, 


Some of the objections againſt me were founded 
in ignorance and malice, It was laid to my charge 
by men wha ſhoyld have known better, that the 
mode of carrying on the war againſt France was 
erroneous, and that the attempt to ſubdue her by 
taking the towns in Flanders was, in the anti- 
quated language of old Duke Schomberg, at- 
tacking the Bull by the horns; and, that my 
1 for a land war ſtarved the operations 

y ſea, which was our proper element. It is the 

prigelgl bufineſs of every oppofition to find 

ault, to accuſe, and ta take every opportunity 

of tripping up the heels of every adminiſtration, 

But ſurely, as I ſaid in the Houſe of Lords, in 

defence of Lord * « I did not deſerve — 
N 2 cc Q 
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te be examined, like an offender, about infignificant 
* things.” I was for carrying on the war another 
campaign. After the unexpected diſſolution of the 
treaty at Gertrudenburg, we knew what we had to 
truſt to. Perhaps Lewis became more willing than 
able to dethrone his grandſon. What the French 
loſt in Flanders, they gained in London. A new 
party ſprung up, that was for peace at any rate, 


EU GENE. 


They gave out, that you delighted in war; 
and would never put an end to it, as you was ſo 
great a gainer by it, To keep up the popular 
cry, that France was not brought low enough ; 
and to offer a new and large contingency of troops, 
upon paper at leaſt, you know, were the oftenſible 
objects of my journey. As a ſoldier of fortune, I 
never wanted to ſheath the ſword. - The faction 
got the Queen on their fide, and perſuaded her, 
that her government, as well as the church, was 

in danger, from you and the Whigs, with whom, 
though a Tory, you connected yourſelf, They 
ſoon found themſelves under the neceſſity of takin 
away your commiſſion, If you had not refiencd 
it quictly, I was told that Argyle, who never for- 
gave you aſhgning him that dangerous poſt at 
Malplaquet, had undertaken to the Queen to ſeize 
you at the head of the army, and bring you away 
dead or alive. The vote of the Commons, the 
Lxchequer proſecution againſt you, for putting 
the perquiſite money from the foreign troops into 
your pocket, though juſtifiable from the conduct 
of King William, the complaint againſt you and 
Cadogan, for making the burghers of Brabant pay 
for their protection, anſwered the vindictive pur- 
poles of Oxford and his aſſociates. I wiſhed him 
N | put 
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put out of our way; for which his ſpies reported 

had undertaken to be an inſtrument. As if he 
was apprehenſive of violence, he took ſanctuaty by 
night in the palace. His revenge for your turn- 
ing him out, two years before, was thoroughly 
ſatiated. He threatened you, and made you un- 
derſtand that your life and property were in his 
power; which at laſt obliged you to leave Eng- 
land, and to live in exile. 


MARLBOROUGH, 


The continuance of the war was as much the 
nation's intereſt as it was mine. If the operations 
of the next campaign had been crowned with 
ſucceſs, my family would have been too powerful 
to have been cruſhed. Perhaps my enemies 
might have felt that my temper was not unpro- 
vocable; and Harley might have found what 
mettle I was made of. 


EU GERNE. 


Another year of the war would have ſhaken 
the French monarchy to its foundation. Old 
Lewis trembled under his misfortunes, and was 
thrown into indiſpoſitious that required the lancer. 
When you retired from the army, he recovered 
himſelf, He was not afraid of the abilities of 
Ormond, We tried our ſtrength againſt Villars, 
when you were gone; but were not a match for 
him. When you fell, the hopes of Eugene were 
defeated. From the moment that Mazarine re- 
tuſed me a regiment, I became as hearty an enemy 
to France, as Hannibal was, from the altar, to 
the Romans. I made no ſecret of declaring my 

inten- 
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intentions, if a 1 J. heart of 
that kingdom, ing, the next Spring, with a 
flaming torch in Ts Fand, to burn and deſtroy 
the palaces of Verſailles and the Louvre. But, your 
apprehenfions of being ſtripped of your fortune 
and your political cowardice, reduced you to in- 
ſignificance, and crumbled your party to no- 


MARLBOROUGH. 


If the inclination for amaſſing wealth had been 
the ſole purpoſe of my life, opportunities pre- 
ſented themſelves of gratifying me ſufficiently, 
Torcy tried me-with the temptation of two hun: 
dred thouſand pounds, in the name of his Sove- 
reign, to procure him peace. I made no obſer- 
vation on his offer, and did not chooſe to under- 
ſtand him. 


EUGENE, 


But, had you no mind to the money? Your 
defire of being General for life, which Lord Cow- 
per would not ſuffer to paſs the great ſeal, I am 
perſuaded, was ded on your liking to the ſa- 
lary, as much as the influence it would procure, 


MARLBOROUGH. 


How do you know but my ambition was more 
unbounded than my covetouſneſs? My defire to 
hoard up, might be with a deſign to bring about, 
as General Monk had ſet me the example, the 
reſtoration of the ſon of my old maſter ? un 

| enable 
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enable me to ſet up for myſelf? Even my com- 
ing over, at the moment of the Queen's death 
was a riddle to half the nation. 8 


, 


Come, Marlborough, I am not to be thus im- 
E upon. You loved money, like the miſer, 
or its own ſake, and bettet than you did any 
living thing. I do not believe you would have 
2 the crown, yaſt as your ambition was, 
as well as your avarice. If England had been put 
up to ſale, you would not have bought it. Whilſt 
you were calling, at your table, when I was your 
gueſt, the Queen (with the greateſt emphaſis) my 
Queen, I could not help turning about, and ap- 
plying the ſentiment of the Roman poet, that 
% money was your Queen.” You made the Ja- 
cobites conclude, you were in their intereft, and 
yet you kept in with the court of Hanover. 
Your double correſpondence was ſuſſ „ nay 
diſcovered, The Queen contended with you, and 
prevailed. Had I ſuffered myſelf to be intoxi- 
cated with the luſt of gold, I ſhould have deſcend- 
ed to the grave with a dunimſhed reputation, 


MARLBOROUCH, 


The greateſt men, in the ordinary occurrences 
of life, muſt reſemble common mortals. Allow- 
ance is to be made for human frailties. Great 
vices may be redeemed by great virtues. I hope 
my errors are buried in the grave.with me, and 
that my countrymen, who contemplate my military 
character, as recorded on the pillar in Woodſtock 
park, will remember the hero, and forget the man. 

Bur 
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But tell me, how long did you ſurvive mes Did 
ou continue in the Emperor's ſervice? How did 
| — diſpoſe of Prince Eugene? 


EUGENE, 


T outlived you about fifteen years ; arid, after 
having eſcaped death ſo often in the field, I ex- 
pired in my bed, by a ſuffocation, in my palace 
at Vienna. I continued in the Imperial ſervice, 
and was generouſly rewarded, as an old and faith- 
ful ſervant, I gained an important victory over 
the Turks. This happened whilſt you were yet 
_ But, I believe, your underſtanding, which 
you had put ſo many years to the full ſtretch, 

had already begun to fail you, and your apoplexy 

afterward cauled a total oblivion of me. T was 

urſued by the malevolence of a party at home, as 
Hanoibal and yourſelf had been. Starhenberg, 
my rival, threatened to have me called to account, 
for venturing the whole army againſt the enemy 
in their entrenchments, near Belgrade, which 
ſurrendered to me the next day. After a profound 
peace of fifteen years, a freſh war broke out, be- 
tween France and the Emperor. I commanded 
his army upon the Rhine, againſt your nephew 
the Duke of Berwick, who was killed by a can- 
non ball at Philipſburgh. The war, however, did 
not laſt long: I juſt outlived ſigning the prelimi- 
naries. 


MARLBOROUGH. 


You had as great an appetite for war as I had 
tor money, 


EUGENE, 
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That is impoſſible; though my temper in- 
clined me enough to a military life. Next to 
yourſelf, I obtained more laurels than any hero in 
Chriſtendom, At Vienna I was eſteemed a greater 
military character. Argyle uſed to ſay, ** that he 
© would employ Eugene to conquer a country, 
« and Starhenberg to drive him out again.” Not 
a word of Marlborough. I had a palace built for 
me at Vienna, not indeed equal to what the pub- 
lic raifed for you at Woodſtock, and I occupied 
it with magnificence. I lived up to my high em- 
ployments. It would have been well if you had 
done the ſame, I could not be greater as a ſub- 
ject. When my qualifications as a. ſoldier were 
no longer in faſhion, I became a patron of the 
arts of peace, I was an encourager of men of 
letters, and a rewarder of merit of all kinds. I 
alſo was as much of a faint as a ſoldier could be. 
When I breathed my laſt, I was lamented by the 
whole empire, who were afraid that fortune was 
going to leave them. My diſpoſition perhaps in- 
duced me to profuſion ; but the failings of the 
Duke of Marlborough were continually before my 
eyes. 


MARLBOROUGH. 


Notwithſtanding the blemiſhes of my life, I have 
no reaſon to complain of going without my ſhare 
of worldly glory, and the approbation of my 
contemporaries. The imputed ſordidneſs of my 
ſoul did not hinder me from being created Duke 
of Marlborough and Prince of Mindleheim. It 
was overlooked at the acceſſion of the Houſe of 

F Hanover ; 
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Hanover; for I was reſtored to the poſt of Com- 
mander of Chief. My funeral proceſſion, I am 
told, was ſuitable to my military atchievements, 
and was attended by the firſt men in the king- 
dom. On that occafion even party ſlept for a 
whole day. 


EUGENE. 


All this may be very true. But, if you had 
laid out ſome ſmall part of your overgrown wealth _ 
* in preventing the lampoons of the ſcribblers of 

the time, who were amongſt the enemies who 
helped to pull you down ; and had you not cur- 
tailed the ſhirts of your fellow ſoldiers, as you 
called them, which they flung over your garden 
F wall, would you not have done wiſely * Do you 
il remember this epigram, written by a man of your 
| houſehold, whom you made angry and difap- 
R upon your bridge and river at Blen- 


eim? 


„The arch, the height of his ambition ſhows ! 
The ſtream an emblem of his bounty flows !“, 


MARLBOROUGH. 


Eugene, you are too hard upon me to-day. 


EUGENE. 


Your Grace may retaliate to-morrow, if you 
pleaſe, Do not imagine I think myſelf invulner- 
able, It was thought I had lived rather too long, 
and fell under the dotage of a predominant folly. 


This is the firſt and the laſt time I ſhall preſume to 
cenſure 
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cenſure you. If you had beenwithout fault, you had 
been too great for humanity. I like the generous 
notion entertained of you by Bolingbroke, con- 
veyed in his anſwer_to ſome people who wanted to 
expoſe you : * Gentlemen, he was ſo great a man, 
* that I have forgot his vices.” 


MARLBOROUGH. 


I confeſs it would have been better for me if I 
had poſſeſſed the munificent diſpoſition of Prince 
Eugene. I am ſenſible I was your reverſe ; for, 
excepting promiſes, of which I was laviſh enough, 
as they colt me nothing, I hardly ever gave any- 
thing away. 


EUGEN Es 


Whilſt you were living, the triumphant faction | oY 
compared you to Craſſus, and you became ob- Aa 
noxious by the malicious compariſon. But the i 
world would have thought better of you, if you 9 
had been as extravagant as Cæſar, and had left | 
the public to pay your debts, 


A 
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CONVERSATION V. 


ABELARD AND PETR ARCH. 


AB ELAR D. 


O, you fell in love at firſt fight, and conti- 
kJ nuecd in that ſweet delirium for twenty years, 
without ever being in the embraces of the beautiful 
Laura! 


PETRARCH. 


I do not know which of us two is more to be 
pitied or blamed, on account of the unhappy 
paſſion that intoxicated us. You ſeem to have 
been the more fortunate; for you poſſeſſed the 
object of your defires, and would probably have 
lived and died with Eloiſe, but fr the .barba- 
rity of her uncle. Your misfortunes have made 
you more talked of than your learning or your 
logic. 


ABELARD. 


Nothing but religion, and its auſterities, pre- 
ſerved me from diſtraction. The ſoul of Eloiſe 
became ſubdued to piety; and, conſcious that I 
had not been to blame, ſhe abſtracted herſelf 
from the converſe of the world ; and, at my in- 
ſtigation, and by my aſſiſtance, ſhe founded a nun- 

nery, 


Li: 


nery, and became the firſt Abbeſs. There, in a 
little chapel, ſhe depoſited my dead body, at my 
defire ; and twenty years afterward one grave re- 
ceived us. 


PETRAR CE. 


Religious duties then ſo filled up your time, 
and occupied your mind, that you had no leiſure 
to think of your paſt pleaſures or preſent cala- 
mities! 

5 ABELARD. 


Yes, a letter or two I had written to a boſom 
friend, ſeveral years after my affliction, fell into 
her hands, and occafioned her to write to me in a 
manner that made my wounds bleed afreſh ; and 
all my philoſophy and 3 were ſcarcely able 
to ſupport me. Happier I muſt have been if my 
foul had ! een a ſtranger to the paſſion of love, 
and if I had not been the inſtructor of Eloiſe, 
Pray let me turn me from the thought of myſelt 
and aſk you, how you came to continue your paſ- 
ſion ſo many years, when from the firſt there was 
no hope for you. | 


PETRARCH. 


You muſt know, I was as great a proficient in 
poetry as you were in logic. It was a relief to 
my heart to write verſes to Laura, and embelliſh 
my poetry with her praiſes. Not that words alone 
would have pleaſed me, for I was in the prime of 
manhood ; and had it not been for gratifying my 
flame with a more ignoble object I do not | na 
how far indiſcretion might have hurried me. 
That, and her ſituation, inſared ſafety to us both, 
for 
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for ſhe had been ſome time married, and became a 
mother almoſt every year. I never had the leaſt 
defign upon her honour, and indeed her prudence 
was a great protection. If ſhe had been ſingle, 1 
flattered myſelf ſhe would have preferred me to all 
mankind. I avoided giving uneaſineſs to her 
huſband, and gratified no paſſion of her's but 
her vanity, by endeavouring to fit next her in 
company, walking abroad with her, praifing her, 
and preſenting her with the fondeſt tributes of my 
Muſe. When ſhe died, the verſes I wrote ſhewed 
the elegance of my attachment, the height of dil- 
treſs, and the perfection of poetry. 


AB E ILAR D. 


O lit is a fine thing for a beautiful woman to be 
attended by her Laureate, to be praiſed in pub- 
lic, and to be certain that all his thoughts by 
night and by day are taken up by her! I was 
obliged and content to obtain Eloife by courtſhip 
in proſe, and to keep my inclination for her a ſe- 
cret as well as J could. 


PETRAR CH. 


I lived oppoſite to Laura, near the fountain of 
Vaucluſe, and ſaw her petpetually. All the 
waters which flow from that perennial ſpring would 
not have quenched the fervour of my deſires. In 
my ſolitary walks, and during the journeys I now 
and then took, the contemplations on her were 
always uppermoſt. I had a great reputation for 
literature, and might have received high honours 
from my countrymen ; but I preferred writing a 


ſonnet on Laura to all the glory which learning 
| would 
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would have given me. Her perſon, her accom- 
pliſhments, and every faculty of her body and 
ſoul, enraptured me. Whilſt ſhe lived, I had no 
other object of affection; and when ſhe died, all 
defire died with her. No other female had at- 
tractions for me; I :uned my lyre to no other; 
and l remembered her to the laſt moment of my 
life ; for old love could never be forgotten. 


ABELARD. 


Though you confeſs no more than a platonic 
paſſion, the ardour of your ſentiments is really 
Ovidian. If you had not been a Poet before you 
became a Lover, you muſt have died for Love, 
and could not poſſibly have ſurvived her ſo many 
years. Perhaps the poſſeſſion of her charms might 
have cured you of your phrenſy, but then it would 

have ſpoiled you for a poet. 


pETR ARCH. 


If my 1 had been only perſonal, enjoy- 
ment might have kept it in reaſonable bounds ; 
but it ſoon became a deſire of the ſoul, and from 
that moment inſatiable and unconquerable. She 
had a mind as elevated as her form was perfect, 
and a heart that was tenderneſs itſelf l- But I for- 
bear, for the ſubject, I ſee, is too intereſting for you. 


ABELARD., 


We muſt have done with this converſation. 
You have made Laura immortal, and your names 
go hand in hand to poſterity, | 


Phe 
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PETRACH. 


And the Loves of Abelard and Eloiſe are be. 
come the ſubjects of the beſt Romancers and Poets. 
The inquifitive traveller often viſits Paraclete; and 
the enthuſiaſt in love and poetry never fails, I am 
told, to wander in the valley and to the fountain 


of Vaucluſe. 
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CONVERSATION VL. 


| Marſhal DAN CRT and 
VILLIERS Duke of Buckx1xncran. 


D*'ANCRE. 


] HEAR you rejoiced at my being killed by 

Vitri, in the Louvre; and declared publicly, 
that, as I was got above the reach of the law, you 
were glad that a poignard or a piſtol could take off 
ſo dangerous a favourite. You did not foreſee 
your own violent death, which happened only a 
few years afterwards. | 


VILLIERS 


I had not, at that time, arrived at the pinnacle 
of power and greatneſs. I was not become of 
conſequence enough to be envied or feared. I had 
no apprehenſion I ſhould ever be ſo unfortunate as 
to incur the general indignation. I had not been 
rocked in a foreign cradle to be confidered as an 
alien; nor contracted the prejudice of nine tenths 
of a whole people againſt me on that account. 


G D'AN- 
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D'ANCRE-» 


What ſignifies it where a man is born, if his 
merit is apparent and confeſſed even by his oppo- 
nents ? T followed my countrywoman Mary of 
Medicis; and was determined, while the wind 
continued fair, and filled my fails, to let my veſſel 

o as far and as faſt as proſperity would carry me. 
f thought, by my marriage with Galigai, her 
waiting woman, I had obtained a permanent in- 
tereſt, and inſured my ſafety. 


VILLIERS 


Your ingroſſing the favour of the queen, your 
poſſeſſing yourſelt of titles, crown-lands, and con- 
fiſcations ; and your affecting to defy the princes 
of the blood, and making yourſelf ſo ſtrong againſt 
all oppoſition, occaſioned young Lewis to conſent 
to your aſſaſſination, and to pronounce, as ſoon as 
the news arrived of your being diſpatched, that 
he was now King. But he was then no more king 
than before. Your ſucceſſors Luines and Richelieu 
continued him the ſame pageant of ſtate you left 

him. The majority of the French nation ap- 
proved of the act againſt your life. The populace 
took your body out of your coffin, tore it into 
pieces, and ſcattered them to all the points of the 

kingdom. 


D*' ANCRE. 


Men who make a figure in courts ſhould never 
encourage ſanguinary proceedings. They are ſure 
to make a precedent againſt themſelves. Though 
they may have the beſt wenions in the world - 
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wards the public, let but fortune turn againſt 
them, and the popularity of even twenty years 
may be loſt in an hour. Even when a miniſter is 
not attentive to his own aggrandiſement, he may 
be obliged, in the diſcharge of his duty, to do 
many hard things, againſt his real inclination, 
that may draw reſentment on himſelf, and lay him 
at the mercy of the multitude, who, when once 
enraged, are too often, for a time, the real maſ- 
ters of the perſons and properties of half the king- 
dom. I dare ſay you do not think you were rightly 
ſerved at Portſmouth. To elevate the pride of 
your heart, you had been at one time called in 
parliament the ſaviour of the nation; and in a 
future and not a diſtant one, was voted an enemy 
to your country. 


VILLIERS. 


The juſtneſs of the obſervation was verified in 
me, that whoever will riſque his own life, may 
be maſter of another's. Your Henry the Fourth 
was not more ſafe againſt the knife of Ravilliac, 
than I was againſt the ſteel of Felton. Diſcon- 
tent of mind, on not being promoted, armed that 
gloomy fanatic againſt me. Confinement and re- 
tion brought him to penitence for his crime, 
and to his ſenſes. | 


D'ANCRE,. 


| ſuppoſe your family had the ſatisfaction of 
making him atone for his crime by the hand of 
the common executioner. 1 have not heard that 
j lingle tear was ſhed on my account; nor that 
8 2 faking 
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taking away my life has been called injuſtice, 
Indeed, I had offended ſo many degrees of people, 


that I had nothing to expect but death in their 
OWN Way. | 


VILLIERS 


Tf I had not been ſtabbed at Portſmouth, I might 
have ſucceeded in my ſecond expedition to Ro. 
chelle (for which I was better prepared than for 
my firſt) which would have given me a chance 
for reeqvering the good will of my countrymen, 
A victory would have made every error forgot. I 
had the good luck to pleaſe both the ſovereigns ! 
had the honour to ſerve. Charles, in approbation 
of my conduct, provided for all my relations and 
dependants after my death, and conſidered my 
enemies as his, Malice purſugd your memory. 
The parliament declared your ſon ignoble, and 
incapable of holding any office. They tried your 
wife for a witch. They accuſed her of ſacrificing 
a white cock to the moon, and of enchanting the 
mind and affections of the queen her miſtreſs ; 
and, under the ſolemnities of law, put her to a 
cruel death ; though ſhe declared ſhe exerciſed no 
other dominion over her than what ſtrong minds 
poſſeſs over weak ones; and the truth of her 
declaration was palpable to common ſenſe, 


D'ANCRE. 


I hear that ſhe defended herſelf in a manner that 
aſtoniſhed her judges, 2nd that ſhe died with great 
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VILLIERS. 


Though I loſt my life, I loſt nothing elſe. My 
family experienced the gratitude of my King, 
while yours did only the cruelty of Lewis. - Even 
the money I lent the crown, in time of diſtreſs, 
from: the profits of the places ! held under it, was 
either repaid, or rendered back in an equivalent, 
to my adherents. As to myſelt, I was neither re- 
acious nor ungenerous. If I diſliked a man, I 
told him ſo; and if I intended, on juſt provoca- 
tion, to act as his utter enemy, I put him openly 
upon his guard, and vowed his deſtruction. My 
preheminent ſtation prevented me from 'having 
a friend about me, to adviſe me, and moderate 
the warmth of my temper. I believe we were 
both become too great for ſubjects, and that we 
roſe too high to be ſafe or to be happy. If my 
fate had not been ſo premature, I flatter myſelf 
that time and experience would have taught 'me 
more wiſdom, and armed me with more pru- 
dence. 


D'ANCRE. 


Jam pretty certain that at one period or ano- 
ther I muſt have met with a violent death. I had 
an imperiouſneſs of temper that could not brook 
controul. The ſeven thouſand men | raiſed at 
my own expence made me terrible to all about 
the court. I was animated with an ambition that 
could bear no equal, and I carried myſelf beyond 
the protection of the queen. The king con- 
ſidered himſelf only as my pupil, and under the 
rod, inſtead of my ſovereign; and he longed to 
be out of the leading-ſtrings of his mother. 
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There were young men enough in the preſence 
chamber, who perceived his ſituation, and un- 
dertook to take away the regency from her, and 
to deſtroy me. Conchini, the poor but proud 
Florentine, had reaſon to repent being converted 
into a marſhal of France and marquis D'Ancre. 


VILLIE XS. 


You complain but little of any body; and have 
bur little to complain of. You made the King, 
the peers, and the people, afraid of you; and 
they put it out of your power to do ſo any longer, 
and I think they did right. If I committed any 
miſtakes, or offended the people, my royal mal- 
ters pleaded excuſes for me in parliament. They 
never would have ſacrificed me to popular fury; 
and I never incurred their jealouſy. The barba- 
rity of the hand that ſent me hither, ſoon made 
the failings of my nature and my conduct as a 
miniſter” overlooked. Unluckily, I was the fa- 
vourite as well as firſt miniſter; a circumſtance 
the people of England do not like to ſee lodged in 
the ſame perſon. 


D*'ANCRE., 


Still I adhere to my poſition, that it is not for 
the intereſt, nor for the ſafety, of men in the cabi- 
net, to juſtify the diſpatching of brother miniſters 
by the hands of a ruffian. Whoſe turn next? will 
be a queſtion often and naturally aſked. If I am 
not miſtaken, king James checked your forward- 
neſs in your proſecution of Weſton, the Treaſurer; 


and told you, if you loved parliamentary impeach- 


ments, you might live to have enough of them. 
vi- 
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VILLIERS®S. 


He did ſo: my maſter ſaw farther than I did; 
and I lived long enough, as he predicted, to have 
it brought home to myſelf. But I could not di- 
vine, that applauding the ſending out of the way, 
by a piſtol, and by * direction of his king, the 
marſhal D'Ancre, a man univerſally hated, would 
ſeveral years afterward, furniſh a hint to a villain 
to ſtab the duke of Buckingham. However, 
ſuch examples as we have afforded, may be a 
good leſſon to future ſtateſmen to behave with 
moderation, and teach them not to provoke their 
fate; for when men are driven to deſperation, by 
the miſconduct or wilfulneſs of miniſters, it is 
more than probable, that amongſt the number one 
may be found to ſacrifice his own life to gratify 
his reſentment, As to ourſelves, when we ven- 
tured to be greater than others, we ventured every 
thing elſe, We gave up our time, our youth, and 
our quiet, to gratify the calls of ambition ; and 
we threw life, a thing of no moment to a brave 
man, into the bargain. | 
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CONVERSATION VII. 


CONDE OLIVAREZ 
AND 
SAMUEL FOOTE. 


FOOTE. 


SHOULD not have preſumed to approach 
I the living Olivarez without credentials and 
ceremonials ; but as nothing but the ſhadow of 
Spanith gravity and grandeur 1s left, I avail my- 
ſelf of the level which death has put us all upon, 
to enter into a free converſation with you. 


OLIVAREZ, 
Were you looking for me in theſe regions; or, 
on your being told who I am, is your curioſity 


whetted to accoſt a grandee and prime miniſter of 
Spain, who once made Europe tremble ? - 


FOOTE. 
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FOOT E. 


have been juſt ferried over the Styx, and 
every thing is new and ſtrange to me. You are 
the firſt perſon of diſtinction I have hitherto diſ- 
covered. I have ſeen your picture in England, 
and, being a good phyfiognomiſt, I am certain 
you are the diſgraced Miniſter of Philip the Fourth. 
What, ſtill overwhelmed with grief, on account 
of your lofing all your employments one hundred 


and fifty years ago ! 


OLIVARESTZ. 


After having governed the kingdom for fo 
many years, the favourite and miniſter of Philip 
the Great, it was mortifying to a man of my pride 
and merits to be ſtripped of all my power, be- 
cauſe my plans were unſucceſsful. Nothing ſurely 
is ſo contemptible as a fallen miniſter ! 


FOOTE. 


Yes, I think all your ſchemes ended unluckily 
to Spain as well as to yourſelf. Portugal ſhook 
off your yoke ; and the family of Braganza ſettled 
itſelf on the throne. The Dutch conquered the 
Brazils, and took from you Surinam and the Spice 
Iſlands. ,You loſt the Azores, Moſambique, he. 
and Macao. But, a great man who has been 
only unfortunate, ſhould not let every body ſee 
that he is alſo unbappy. I was no extenſive reader 
on the other fide of the water; but hiſtory in- 
formed me you died of a broken heart; and your 
preſent appearance confirms it. 


OLI 
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OLIVAREzZ. 


If 1 had continued in my high empl 
and my projects had been crowned with ſucceſs, 
I ſhauld not have been the prey of melancholy 
and diſappointed ambition. The ridicule of my 
ſucceſſors would not have hurt me; and I ſhould 


have eſcaped the inſult of every defamatory tongue 
and pen. 


FOOTE, 


It would have been lucky for you if you had 
been of my diſpoſition. I never laid any thing to 
heart for one moment in the courſe of almoſt ſixty 
years I was in the other world. | 


OLIVAREZ. 


Who are you, who were compoſed of unthink- 
ing materials? Was it owing to the infignificant 
ſtation in life you occupied, or to the abſolute 
levity of your mind? | 


FOOTE. 


It was in a great meaſure owing to my natural 
temper; for my life was a ſucceffion of petty miſ- 
fortunes. In my youth my follies brought upon 
me a variety of diſgraces. I was obliged to quit 
the univerſity for ſome indiſeretions. When L 
came up to London, I diſſipated a fair fortune, 
without the enjoyment of ſelf- applauſe. I ſet up 
an equipage; and was as often obliged to lay it 
down. I was for many ſeaſons all over diſtreſs. 


became the laughing ſtock of my acquaintance. 
| But, 


1 


But, in my turn, I got the banter on my fide, 
For I turned mimic, and expoſed many of the 
foibles and characters of the time. I ſpared no- 
body; and made every body afraid of me. My 
caricatures were the delight of the town. Ariſ- 
tophanes had not more ſatisfaction in repreſenting 
and miſrepreſenting Socrates than I felt in my far- 
cical exhibitions, both as an author and an actor. 
] was encouraged to go on; for the malignity of 
the world takes a pleaſure in laughing at other 
people's expence ; and few have any objection to 
ridicule, till they are made the ſubject of it them- 
ſelves. I loſt one of my limbs by the inhuma- 
nity of a friend, who derived a malicious joy from 
expoſing me to a danger | was not equal to. The 
magnanimity with which I bore my loſs was of 
no uſe to me. However, it unexpectedly became 
the foundation of the eaſe of my future life. As I 
was always employed in getting into a difficulty 
or getting out of one, you ſee I had no leiſure 
or inclination to give myſelf time to reflect. Be- 
ſides, I knew that mankind are made unhappy by 
reflection. I was a ſervant of the public, as well 
as yourſelf; but I found the art of increafing 
the happineſs of my contemporaries, which you 
had not the good luck to accompliſh. I ſuc- 
ceeded in every I attempted, which no mi- 
niſter of ſtate ever did, 


OLIVAREZ, 


Your diſpoſition ſeems to have been too volatile 
for bufineſs ; I do not wonder you fold yourſelf to 
the public in this manner, for | cannot gueſs what 
elſe you could have been fit for. 


FOOTE. 
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FOOTE. 


I obtained a royal patent for a ſummer the- 
atre in London, which was continually filled with 
perſons of the firſt faſhion, and people of the beſt 
reliſh for wit and ridicule. I compoſed the prin- 
cipal pieces exhibited there, and always per- 
formed a laughable character myſelf. 


OLIVAR Z. 


If I had known I had been converſing with ſa 
plebeian a ſhade, I ſhould have left you with in- 
dignation: for Olivarez never talks with any 
below his rank. I ſhould not have thought Lo- 
pez del 7 our great dramatiſt, nor even Cer- 
vantes, ſuitable companions. 


FOOTE. 


I was in hopes, ſuch a merry fellow as myſelf, 
might have afforded you ſome amuſement. Fye, 
my lord! you think yourſelf at Madrid and the 
Eſcurial, when you are only ſtalking about an un- 
happy ghoſt in theſe aerial ſhades. ' An Engliſh- 
man almoſt every where is of as much conſequence 
as a Spaniſh grandee. Do not think yourſelf de- 
graded in talking with me. A northern poten- 
tate, in a tour to England ſeveral years ago, did 
not think it beneath his dignity to pay a viſit 
to a brother 12 and player (a man in- 
deed poſſeſt of the greateſt talents) at his coun- 
try houſe at Hampton, and to preſent him with a 
token of his friendſhip. But I made a more con- 
fiderable figure above, than you fancy I did. 
Your excellence had not more crowded levees 
| | than 
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than I had. You had not more followers or flat- 
terers, nor a greater number of dependants. I 

leaſed the town, and they paid me well for pleaſ- 
ing them. They enabled me to leave off, before 
I was ſurprized by death. If tears could fall from 
me, I ſhould lament, that I was no longer amongſt 
them. 


OLIVAR EZ. 


Vou ſeem to be ſo ſingular a character, that I 
muſt endeavour to unbend a little from my gra- 
vity, for a continuation of your talk. 


FOOTE, 


* 


I am thankful to my ſtars I was not obliged to 
immure myſelf in my cloſet to turn my brain 
with political matters, and that I was not called 
into the cabinet to adviſe for the good of my 
own country and the miſery of others. I wiſh- 
ed to hve in a croud, and obtained my defire, 


. OLIVAREZ. 


Neither nature nor fortune intended you for 
a ſtateſman. Folly and diſſipation made your 
life tolerable, and perhaps prevented 4t from be- 
ing a burthen to you. I . you neyer en- 
tertained a ſerious thought whilſt you lived. 


FOOT E. 


I aſſure you, not a melancholy one. I never was 
by myſelf one hour by night or by day. I choſe 
any company, but that of myſelf, I lived in 4 
continual. hurry, kept a good table, was welcome 

every 


1 


every where, My ſovereign was my patron and 
beſt friend, and if ever I got into a difficulty, the 

ublic, by ſome means or other, helped me out of it. 
| think made a truer uſe of life than Conde Oliva- 
rez. I was not unhappy through the whole courſe 
of it, whilſt you were only miſerable. If I had not 
ſo much ſolemnity, I had more wit, than yourſelf; 
and if I never arrived at greatneſs, I never fell 
from it. I ſhould like to have protracted my ex- 
iſtence to the longeſt period, if it had pleaſed the 
deſtinies. You may truly acknowledge you lived 
in a continual ſeries of mortifications, and gave up 
your breath in a fit of chagrin, 


OLIVAREZ. 


Fortune has a great deal to do in the affairs of 
the other world. She made me a prime miniſter, 
but ſhe would not continue me in the ſtation. I 
was a long while her favourite and my Sovereign's, 
but they both deſerted me. I had feaſted on 
greatneſs, and grew in love with it, and at laſt bad 
it torn from me. My loſs of power prevented me 
from obliging my friends, and taking revenge on 
my enemies. When the king and kingdom 
frowned upon me, a man of my ſpirit and elevation 
muſt needs grow fick of the world. Importance 
was of more value than exiſtence to me. But the 
ſtubborneſs of my ſoul is unconquered by death. 
I envy you not the felicity you boaſt of. You 
lived and died a mimic and a buffoon. I would 
not have accepted life on thaſe degraded condi- 
tions. The low pleafures that gladdened your 
heart, I ſhould have contemned. To have finiſhed 
my career of grandeur without diſgrace, would 
have been my utmoſt glory and a ſufficient re- 
compence to me for all my cares. Ta govern the 

minds 
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minds of men, and to bridle their unruly wills, was 
ſurely a nobler aim, than to captivate their ſenſes 
and to inflame their paſhons. But I obſerve Car- 
dinal Richelicu is coming this way, to talk over 
with me the affairs of Europe. In theſe frequented 
ſhades, you need not be a prey for one moment to 
the ſolitude you ſo much deteſted, in the oyper 
regions. (Exit, 


FOOTE. 


How ridiculous is the affeftation of conſequence. 
in this place, where emperors and beggars are to 
aſſociate together! Where philoſophers and play- 
ers, where wits and ideots are upon an equality, and 
where ſuch an inſolent miniſter as Olivarez, who 
troubled and terrified the human ſpecies for ſo 
many years, cannot make ſuch an inſignificant thi 
as I am, afraid of him! I wiſh Mercury woul 

ermit me :o go back again! I would take off this 
proud Don, the firſt night of our performance, at 
the Haymarket. | | 


** 
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CONVERSATION VII 


RICHARD CROMWELL, Lord Prot. 
AND 


Secretary T H URL OE. 


o 


THURLOE, 


IVE me leave to welcome your higlmeſs to 
theſe regions ! 


CROMWELL, 


A truce with your addreſs! I can 
have no right to — 222 for it, in 
this place, I outlived it, and gave it up, in the 
other world, more than fifty years ago. We are 
not now at the council table at Whitehall. | 


THURLOE. 


Tf you had followed the adyice I gave you there, 
not to diſſolve the parliament, you would have 
been too many for the army. Or if you had 

ermitted Howard to have diſpatched Fleetwood, 

mbert, Deſborough, and Vane, which he would 
- have done if you would have juſtified him in it, 
= yew it with 75 authority, 7 — I, 
ee, you might have feigned in ſafety as 

Lord Protector. "Oy 
H Ro- 
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CROMWELL, 


enough, to countenanee the rough work of aflaſ- 
ſination. I was more glad to lay down my au- 
thority than to aſſume it. Perhaps, as the prince 
Fil of Conti ſaid of me, and to my face, not knowing 
Mt who | was, in my tour on the continent, after my 

| abdication, . Richard Cromwell was too 2 
cowatd to enjoy the fruits of his father's victories 


| or crimes,” 
| 


| 

| I was not a man of blood, nor of reſolution 
| 
| 


THURLOE., 


Your too eaſy renunciation obliged your brother 
Harry to leave his government and. come over to 
England. He managed, as Lord Deputy, the 
: military in Ireland, with great reputation, and 

| had a numerous party for his family in that king- 
dom. He thought it high time to ſubmit when 
his elder brother could maintain his poſt no long- 
er. As you may remember, he was permitted by 
the new powers to live undiſturbed. He received 
his pardon at the Reſtoration, and was vifited by 
Charles the Second, in Cambridgeſhire, In one 
fatal moment the Houſe of Cromwell was annihi- 
1 lated, and the fabric of ſuch prodigious magni- 
8 ' rude that Oliver had been raifing for ſo many 
| | years crumbled to nothing, - 

1 


—— — — — ga — 


C ROMWE LI. 


1 Notwithſtanding the little trouble I gave, I was 
ll | not uſed well. I was voted an allowance and a 
1 ſum to diſcharge my father's debts, which were 
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never paid. But I am afraid I ſhall gt into the 
narrativeneſs of old age, and talk of things you 
recolle& better than myſelf. I confeſs I ought to 


bluſh, that ſprung, as I was, from the immediate 


blood of Cromwell, I ſuffered myſelf to be pulled 
out of my ſeat without making the leaſt refiſtance. 
But, after what I had already done, | would never 
have given -«( conſent to be ſet up again by 
Lambert, which he wanted Ingoldſby to affiſt him 
in doing, after the ſkirmiſh and his unſoldier-like 
behaviour at Daventry. 


THURLOE. 


Sure never was a ſon ſo unlike his father! 


CROMWIZII. 


Vet, during the few months of my reign, I 

ated the ſovereign tolerably well, and harangued 
the parliament better than even my friends thought 
I was able to do. I certainly was brought too 
late to court, and had too much habituated myſelf 
2 domeſtic ſcenes, and the nar Tyan 7 a country 
ife, to play m roperly, and for a lon 
time; 25 the ite f : 5 * world. T be 
violence of the officers, the ſame who pre- 
vented Oliver from accepting the kingſhip, made 
the protectorate diſagteeable. Becauſe they threa- 
tened me, I imagined my perſon, as well as my 
power, lay at their mercy. 


THURLOE. 


For their ſcandalous ingratitude to your father's 
memory they deſerved - have had their ſwords and 
5 com- 
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commiſſions taken from them. Notwithſtanding 
their imperious language, you had friends, if you 
would have ſtood by them, that knew how to get 
the better of them, and the diſputers of your title, 
in the houſe, if you had ſhewn yourſelf worthy of 
the name and ſon of Cromwell. You wanted ſpirit 
more than abilities, 


CROMWELEL. 


Say rather, that I was totally unable and un- 
willing to hold the reins of government in my 
hands. It was not worth while to light up the 
flame of civil diſcord in the nation to keep a man 
m power who did not with it. 


THURLOI. 


Your diffidence ſeemed to give riſe and ſome 
credit to a ſtory that went about, of your father's 
intention of preventing the declenfion of his fa- 
mily, by leaving Fleetwood his ſucceſſor, It was 
rumoured alſo, that the paper of this defignation 
was ſtolen out of his drawer ; and that the eleva - 
tion of lord Richard was, at moſt, only a dying 
nomination, by word of mouth. 


CROMWELL. 


If he reſerved the appointment till the laſt mo- 
ment, and meant, like Alexander, that the moſt 
worthy ſhould ſucceed him, he ought, in ſtrict 
juſtice, to have overlooked, nay, to have excluded 
me, > . 


THUR- 


N 


ern 
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THURLOE, 


You preſerve the ſame moderation and mee 
ſentiments about * you exhibited whilſt 
you was liv s you entertained no doubt of 
the legality of your authority, did you feel no in- 
ward pang on what your family muſt ſuffer when 
you retired? If you could have transferred it to 
your brother Harry, or to your ſiſter Falcon- 
bridge, it would not have been given up ſo ſoon. 
The nation did not confider you as a uſurper or a 
tyrant. Your government was followed with the 
good wiſhes of the people. 


CROMWELTL 


But what were they for? When J left 
my palace at Whitehall, J ordered an eſpecial care 
to be taken of a trunk, filled with addreſſes from 
all the corporations in the kingdom, which I de- 
clared to contain the lives and fortunes of all the 


good people of England. 
THURLOE: 


You ſmiled yourſelf when you ſaid it, and put 
all about you into ſmiles. When you left White- 
hall, by order of the cabal at Wallingford-houſe, 
you did it with a ſtoical indifference that ſurprized 
all who ſaw you. | 


_CROMWELL. 


I could not help my diſpoſition. I was not de- 
igned for empire, I was not fit for a ſtorm. 


H 3 When 


"When I found 1 was oppoſed by my own rela- 


Cheſhunt. Not knowing, nor defirous to know, 


of ſtate. Changing my name, and forgetting and 


.raCter, I felt every day for the better, and what J 
| had no reaſon to repent of. You had talents for 


1 : 


tions, it ſeemed beſt for me to fink into a calm. 
Time convinced me I formed a right judgement ; 
for I lived unfearing and unfeared to 22 | 
years of age, in great innocence and privacy at 


any thing of public tranſactions, or the intri 


forgot by every body. Dioclefian was not happier 
in his amuſements at Spalatro, nor the gloomy 
Charles the Fifth half ſo happy in his monaſtery, 
as I was under my decent and quiet roof, with 
my choſen friends ; ſome of whom, by their ſub- 
miſſive attention to me, I could ſometimes hard- 
ly reſtrain from putting me in mind of the ho- 
mage that was once paid me. Happy in the ſe- 
queſtered walks of my garden, and in my ſerious 
meditations on the vanity of human life. I had 
taſted enough of grandeur to know its bitterneſs 
and inſtability ; and I aſſure you, the exchange I 
made, though at the expence of an heroic cha- 


bufineſs and ſtate affairs, and did not like the 
inactivity of a private ſtation. What became of 
vou at and after the Reſtoration? For jalmoſt 
every thing that happened to you has ſlipped an 
old man's memory. | ae 


THURLOE. 


From my firſt dedication of myſelf to affairs, at 
the treaty at Uxbridge, under St. John, I had 2 
liking for public employment. After the unex- 
pected event of the coming in of the King, which 
a ſcheme of mine, -if it had taken place, _ 

He. | ave 
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have rendered impoſſible, I was not only ſuffered 


to paſs unpuniſhed, but I was conſulted immedi - 


ately by Clarendon, in relation to foreign alliances. 
The court knew 1 had not been ſo much as privy 


to the trial and condemnation of the king, and did 


not think me ſq obnoxiops as a regicide. My fide- 
lity, whilſt ſecretary of ſtate, and my capacity for 
obtaining intelligence, recommended me ſo much 
to thelking, that he offered to take me into his ſer- 
vice, as he had done ambaſſador Lockart, who, to 
be true to his employers, refuſed to open the gates 
of Dunkirk to him. 


CROMWELL. 


This looks well. Did you obtain this mark of 
confidence, and this place of profit, according to 
your wiſhes and expectations? 


THURLOE. 


No; fot when I demanded ten thouſand pounds 
a year to procure the intelligence neceſſary to ſerve 


him as well as I did my maſter Oliver, he turned 


it aſide, by ſending me word, he could have ten 
ſecretaries for that allowance. 


CROMWELL., 


Was you not” very much diſappointed in re- 
ceiving this anſwer 2 | 


| THURLOE, | 
I was not pleaſed, with the repulſe I met with. 
But, on reflection, I thought I could not reaſon- 
H4 ably 


'S - 

ably expect to be intrufted with the ſeerets of all 
the cabinet councils at Whitehall; nor to continue 
to take a ſort of lead, as I had hitherto done. 
When I found the. door of preferment was ſhut 
againſt me, I kept myſelf ont of all miſchief, 
and from having to do with the men who he- 
longed to the n old cauſe. My few remaining 

ears I paſſed between the country and Lincoln s- 
fon, where I was a bencher. Prudence continued 
to preſerve me ſafe, as obſcurity did to make you 
happy. I ſecured the voluminous manuſcripts of 
my ſtate papers, between the floor and ceiling of 
my chamber, from the inquifition of men in of- 
fice and power, in the hope they might not fall 
into bad hands; but, when I was out of reach, 
become uſeful to the public. I died too ſoon to 
ſee all the evils of the reſtoration of the exiled 
family, who came in without terms. I had it 
from good hands, that the court of Charles 
Stuart was the reverfe of Oliver's, and full of 
prophaneſs and bebauchery. If you had not 
thought it convenient to ſhut your eyes and ears 
againſt information, you might have known as re- 
markable tranſactions as diſtracted the times in 
which we figured, to afford ſcope for obſervation 
and for compariſon, | | 


CROMWELL. 


I can tell you but little about them. That I 
might not be ſuſpeCted at court, whither I never 
once went, I kept myſelf from all opportunity of 
knowing what was ſuppoſed to be doing there. 
Not one of the numerous plotmongers of thoſe 
reigns ever mentioned my name. en the na- 
tion flew to arms, for their religion and Aber 


— 
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at the Revolution (a period, maſter Thurloe, you 
would have preferred to the Reftoration) I was 
become _ a — think of or be fit for 
any thing but tranquillity. I have not yet endea- 
yolreds find my father Oliver. I beſeech you 
to notify my arrival, and to palliate my conduct 
as the ſhort-lived Protector of the three kingdoms 
he left to my charge. A prince without treaſure 
and without an army has not long to reign. Tell 
him, my ſubjects diſdained obedienee to me, and 
were as refractory as the ſet of Friezland horſes 
that threw him from the box, whilſt he was driv- 
ing you in St, James's Park, and endangered his 
precious 
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CONVERSATION, M. 
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Dutcheſs of MAZARINE 
AND 


Mr. HEIDEGGER. 


MAZARINE., 


Y what I have heard of your character, I am 
ſorry I left the other world ſo ſoon ; for the 
ing of the amuſements you imported with 
yourſelf into England, would have added to the 
number of happineſſes I taſted in that kingdom. 


4 
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I was born a Swiſs, and had the ingenuity to 
accompliſh what none of our mountaineers had 
ever done. I came without a fortune to London, 
where I found means to gain five thouſand pounds 
a year; and, what is more extraordinary, to ſpend 
it there. I uſed to defy the moſt able Engliſh- 
man to go to Switzerland, to gain the ſame income, 
and to ſpend-it there in eating. I ſhould have been 
— to have anſwered your expectations. To 

ave gratified a lady who was ſo exquiſite a Judge 
of refinements of all ſorts would have been the 
height of my ambition, 


MATZA*® 


{ 8 J 


MAZARINE., 


Your operas, maſquerades, and ridottos, I hear 
were delicious things. St. Evremond and | ſhould 
have often enjoyed them. | 


If you had ſometimes accepted your humble 
ſervant for your introducer, Heidegger would have 
been the happieſt of mortals, 


MAZARIN E. 


You had no pretenſions to ſuch particularities 
from me. Why ſure ! your hard ſet of feature: 
were not intended to be ſoftened by the charms I 
was ſuppoſed to be in poſſeſſion of? Do we un- 
derſtand one another, Mr. Heidegger ? 

3 | Fx 
HEIDEGGER 


Perfectly well, Madam. But as ſure as you 
were-univerſally acknowledged the handſomeſt 
woman in the world, and poer Heidegger were 
condemned for the uglieſt of mankind, I ſhould 
have been captivated with your attractions, and 
have had the impudence to have confeſſed it into 
the bargain. Vulcan, the moſt deformed of the 
pods, as you know very well, was even the huſ- 
and of Venus, the goddeſs of beauty. 


4 


MAZARINE. 


That is very true; but he was not her lover, 
nor the poſſeſſor of her heart. 
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HEIDEGGER- 


But my face was not rougher than that of Mars 
her paramour and favourite, I think 1 was as 
handſome, if you will permit me to ſay ſo, as St. 
Evremond ; but I had not ſuch a portion of wit, 
according to your idea of it. 8 | 


MAZARIN E. 


I never admitted him to any freedoms ; his pro- 
feſſions were purely platonic. -Befides the ſupe- 
riority of his wit to your's, he was my country- 
man, in exile like myſelf, and a man of diſtinc- 
tion. 


In the affair of pleaſing the other ſex, wit or 
elevation of rank have not the moſt to do; nor theꝰ 
complexion of the face, though ſo much is ſuppoſ- 


- 


ed to depend upon it. 


MAZARINE. 
What is there then to faſcinate our ſex ? and 


- what does it depend upon ? 


HEIDEGGER 


It is on the all-together : the ſenſibility of one 
heart is to put the other into vibration; ſympathy 
is to be awakened ; which is to be attempted by 
the magic of the eyes; and then the buſineſs is 
more than half done, - 785 


MAZA- 


1921 


MAZARINE, 


' You talk unintelligibly, and I ſuppoſe with de- 
ſign. But this is not the region of courtſhip. 
Why ſure you do not fancy you are making love 
tome! I was only praifing you for the enter- 
tainments and accommodations your fertile genius 
was ſaid to have produced, and really did not 
mean to condeſcend to talk with you on any other 
ſubject. 


HEID EGGER. 


Well, Madam, and if you had kept to that 
ſingle point, might not I aſk, if, after you had 
been tranſported with the melody of ſome pieces 
of muſic, you would not have ſtooped to have 
returned- thanks to the performer? Should you 
have been feaſted at a banquet, would you not 
have thought of the provider of it? Could you 
have been at an opera or a maſquerade of my con- 
trivance and decoration, and been enchanted with 
the ſcenery, dancing, and illuminations and tranf- 
parencies, and not have had the curiofity of ſeeing 
the enchanter himſelf ? I could as ſoon have con- 
templated on beauty, accompliſhments, and all 
that is bewitching in your ſex, and which is de- 
ſtructive to my own, and not been obliged to have 
appropriated them to the dutcheſs of Mazarine, 


MAZARINE. 


Pofitively, Mr. Heidegger, from all the accounts 
I have had of you, I confilered you only as a ſort 
of maſter of the ceremonies ; and not as a maſter 
in the art of love at the ſame time. 
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Ceremonials were but half my character. No- 
' body perhaps was a better _—_—— of pleaſure to 
' others, nor judged better for himſelf, or had more 
3 ſolid indulgencies. The fortune I got in the ſer- 

1 vice of Circe, I employed in the company of the 
# Syrens. 


1 | MAZARINE. 


; | I intended at firſt to have reproved you for your 
il | freedoms ; but then I ſhould have forgot myſelf, 
| for this place allows of them. But I heartily wiſh 
's I could have been better acquainted with you elſe- 
| - where. But it is now too late. I had no notion 
| | that your rigorous phyſfiognomy had under it ſo 
| 


much feeling; and that thoſe harſh features contain- 
ed, amongſt their appurtenances, ſo loveſick a heart. 


|  _HEI DEGGER 


I ſhould have prayed for the face of Adonis if I 
had thought that would have recommended me. 
But I am ſure it would not have been a face only 
that would have won the Dutcheſs of Mazarine. 


MAZARIN E., 


You have forgot all this while that I was a 
married woman. Would you have treated me 
with this gallantry in the other world ? 


It were not for me to have put you to the — 
ful remembrance of the duke. I ſhould have 


Wor- 


C9] 

worſhipped at your altars, where you was al 

ſu by the Loves and Graces, — | 
had 1 my ſacrifice or not; and whether my 
idolatry bad-betn at the Hayiharket or at Cliclſea, 

I ſhould not have cared a farthing. 


|  MAZARINE. 
Farewell, Heidegger ! we may reſume our con- 
| verſation hereafter, St. Evremond is coming to 
pay his compliments to me. — as this is not 
the region for love, it alſo is not for jealouſy! 


HEIDEGGER. 


I obey your commands, and diſappear. I fee 
ſome friends who are juſt ferried over: and I 
tb&now who is at the head of the pleaſures of 
Great Britain, What a happy fellow was I in the 
other world ! and what a connexion might I have 
forined, any where but here, with the Dutcheſs of 
Mazarine ! 
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CONVERSATION X, 


Cardinal A LBERONI 
AND 
Cardinal FLEURY. 


ALBERONTI. 


Fleury in compariſon of Alberoni ! I kept 
Europe awake; whilſt you did your utmo 
during your long adminiſtration, to lull it aſleep. 
You never ought to have ſet your foot out of your 
dioceſe of Frejus. 


Wer a pitiful fellow of a miniſter was 


FLEURY. 


And if you had continued the curate of the 
tty village near Parma, you would not have been 
able ſo have done ſo much miſchief. But fortune 
executes every thing in her own way. When I 
was preceptor to the young King, I little thought 
I was advancing to be prime miniſter. As to you, 
I think you behaved, for the few years you were 
permitted to guide the affairs of Spain, more like 
a madman than anything elſe. You firſt brought 
half Europe upon your maſter's back ; and next, 
obliged its ſovercigns to demand, that you ſhould 

turned out. 
ALBERONI. 


— 
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ALBERONIE 

T had 2 mind to do great things for Spain, and 
to ſhew the world how agli a. politician I 
was, If my plans had ſucceeded in the execution, 
I ſhbuld have been the firſt character in Europe. 
I was too cunning for every court I had to deal 
with; and my projects were fo extenfive and fo 
deeply laid, that it became impoſſible to fathom 


them, and to form a right jadgatient where the 


impending ſtorm would 


| FLEURY, 
 .; | . 380 1 | 200 
You indeed made every ſtate afraid of you; 
for it ſoon appeared, that your head was full of 
the moſt abominable deſigns, and that you were a 
man without principles or ſcruples. Luckily, 
moſt of your ſchemes proved abortive. Yo 
conſpiracy againſt the Regent was fingularly diſ- 
covered, and luckily ented. Four pro- 
digious armament in Sicily was fruſtrated by the 
total demolition of your fleet by the Engliſh: 
The troops you — — into Scotland were 
eafily put to flight. Your defign upon Hull va- 
niſhed in air. Your intended revolution in Eng- 
land, in favour of the Stuarts, came to nothing, 
by Charles of Sweden being utterly incapable of 
ſparing you a fingle regiment from Straelfund. 


ALZERONG 


It was not owing to any want of contrivance in 
the cabinet that my ſchemes did not meet with 
ſucceſs, If the duke of Orleans had been my 
5 1 - priſoner, 
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priſoner, I ſhould have knwon how to diſpoſe 
of him. It never entered into my imagination, 
that England would venture to attack our fleet 
at Meſſina without a declaration of war. It was 
- us a breach of the law of nations, that 
the admiral was glad to obtain, by way of ſecu- 
_ rity againſt an enquiry into his conduct, a pardon 


from his King, which he wore in his 1 


long as he lived. If a few more troops 

(oe into Scotland, my expectations might — 
been anſwered, eſpecially if the hero of Sweden 
had been as able as willing to accommodate me 
with a part of his army, which he would gladly 
have headed in perſon, in order to dethrone king 
8 who had taken Bremen and Verden from 


FLEURY., 


_ What a flame were you intending to light up 
Every potentate, who was not in alliance with you, 
to think himſelf in danger, whilſt you had 
the reins in your hands and drove on fo furiouſly. 
How happy was it for mankind you were not ſuf- 
fered to gran in your ſtation! You fell from 
your great height unpitied by every honeſt ſtateſ- 
man, your influence over the 
Queen, Philip had the judgement and reſolution 
to remove you from his councils and kingdom for 


ever. 


ALBERONT, 


The unenterprizing ſpirit of the King was dif- 
concerted by the — — of ill lock ag me. 
It is indeed a matter of no wonder that ſo poor 3 


creatute 


| ( 91] 
ereature ſhould give me up, when a few years 


Ye 

n, afterward he gave himſelf up, and with difficulty 
et was prevailed upon to reſume his crown. I am 
As aſhamed to recollect I ſerved fo puſillanimous a 
at prince. But tell me, if you do not allow my ideas 
u- were as magnificent, and as i t as could oc- 
on cupy the brain of a ER miniſter? My inten- 
T tion was to render the kingdom of Spain as con- 
ot fiderable as in the days of Charles the Fifth, 
ve though the monarchy was in the decline: to 
n _— JP * 2 3 - arm him 
e wi 2 0 Kingdom; 
y do drive the Germans pom. Italy; to enter into 
g a confederacy with Sweden and Ruſſia; and to ſet 
n the-Turks upon the Emperor. ans, ho 


FLEURY. 


You might have been truly called, the lotting in 
Cardinal: I think the laſt bufineſs you 1 at 
* like to have you 2s a difficulty with the 

ope, your eccl ereign, u ar- 
x nt — | gu, upon your 


ALBE RONI. 


It was an ugly charge againſt à Cardinal, eſ- 
pecially at — — — any connexion with 
the court of Conſtantinople. But by the dexterity 7 
of my management, I got clear. Yet, after all, 
what had religion to do with treaties? I have no 
objection to any appellation that can give the next 
century as high an opinion of my abilities as they 

deſerved. Even after I was expelled from 
Madrid, 1 cen GE — 
2 


Ss © 


SE ©5 
dle, I was at the bottom of ſome af the allj- 
ances, which got Ripperda ſo much hey 
When 1 was not * up with the Wes of 
politics, I was out my proper element. I was 
Teſtleſs to the end of my li . 0 You perhaps are a 


ftranger to my attempt on the little republic of 
aint Marino. I thought it a. great pity that I 
1 no kingdoms to govern; for ambition, that 
predominant . in great ſauls, never left me 
a moment. But, notwithſtanding my diſappoint- 


ments, I made ſhift to live to the yerge 0 


four- 
ſcore. The Gazettes of Europe have hardly done 
announcing the death of Cardinal Alberoni. I 
- ſuppoſe ſome ſeribbler will write for me a politi- 
teſtament, as was done for Richelieu. » 


 FLEURY., 


n poſterity, whoſe benefit you never 
conſulted, and will not think itſelf. under obli- 
ations to you, will talk of you as the diſturber 
of the peace of mankind ; juſt as they will of a 
temipeſt or an inundation. = ä 


ALBERONI, 

And pray what great things did you atchieve, to 

procure you the Rinks of the world, and to. ren · 
der you the favourite of fame? 


FL EUR. * 


My ſatisfaction was rather to impaxt bleſſings | 
to my own country, than to raiſe a great repuſa - 
tion to myſelf. France required. the e 
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of peace, after all the devaſtation of war. I en- 
deavoured to put ſome life blood into her veins: 
to give her repoſe, and make her rich by com- 
merce : to introduce order and good government 
every where: to leſſen her taxes, and pay off her 
national debt. Walpole, who managed the af- 
fairs of England, had exactly my diſpoſition. 
Almoſt to the end of his miniſtry he was enabled 
to keep the ſword in the ſcabbard. But turbu- 
lent ſpirits invented cauſes of diſpute, and hurried 
us both, againſt our inclinations, and the intereſt 
of our country, into a war, of which we did not 
live to ſee the end. 


ALBERONT 


I was a politician. whilſt I was rocked in my 
cradle. You did not engage in politics till it was 
too late, nor till it was time to have done with 
them. The permitting you to continue to be 
prime miniſter, when the face of Europe was 
changing, to the ——— age of „ way 
a proof to me that France itfelf was in its dot 
Your country had ſufficiently recovered- itſelf 
from all its weakneſſes; but you threw into the 
pacific ſcale your own imbecillities, your love of 
quiet, your habits of cxconomy and ſimplicity. 


FLEURY, 


My conduct was approved by my c- 
I obtained by negotiation all I could have ac- 
quired by hoſtilities. The faculties of my mind 
were not impaired, nor was my temper ſoured, 
though my lorebead 17 — 
3 was 
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I was always equal to my ſtation and my ſitua- 
tion. I avow the integrity of my principle, in 
averting the of war (with its general at- 
tendants, poverty and famine) from a nation, as 
long as it can be done with ſafety, and without 
diſgrace; in not quarrelling with my neighbours 
upon frivolous pretences, and in not liſtening to 
the calls of ambition, the noiſe of conqueſt, or 
the wickedneſs of revenge. Happineſs is of more 
importance than glory. If you had followed the 
fimple maxim, not perhaps to be found in the 
political manual of your countrymen Machiavel, 
of James the Firſt of England, that © Honeſty is 
« the beſt Policy,” you would not have provoked 


the indignation that caſt you out of your ſeat, and 


occafioned you to be treated as a dangerous pro- 


zector, 


ALBERONTI. 


To talk of ſubjecting great miniſters to the ri- 
id rules of morality, who are never influenced 
ut by reaſons of ſtate, is very extraordinary, If 

mere morality were only to take place, no maſter- 
ſtroke of _ could ever be exhibited, and 
there could be no encouragement for a great 
mins in the noble ſcience of government. To 

free, you had no talents for war, nor predi- 
lection for brilliant actions, that dazzle the reſt 
of the world. If you had, you would have fol- 
lowed the example of Richelieu, or. might have 


copied Alberoni. All that you were fit for was, 


by Tober management to recover a ſtate that was 
exhauſted from within and from without : to tem- 
porize with all about you: but not to enlarge 


dominion, nor to have fifty ſchemes going on at 
one 
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one time, to ſet the world together by the ears, 
to render the kingdom over which you preſided 
important in the ſcale of nations —Adieu, my 
dear Cardinal! You died in time for your- 
ſelf. One of the laſt acts of your miniſtry ſub- 
jecded you to a deal of ridicule. Where I 
was not leved, 1 knew how to make myſelf re- 
ſpected: and if I was hated, I was never laughed 
at. I diſcover Bacon Gortz coming this way. 
Our[tempers, when living, were ſo much akin, 
that our opinions will coincide in this place. It 
is impoſſible not to prefer the converſation of that 
— 1 


FL EZU RT. 


I defire no better character than you give me. 
On the other hand, I moſt heartily thank my Gon, 
that I had neither the talents nor inclinations you 
value yourſelf upon. 17 
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CONVERSATION XI. 


ANNA BULLEN 
AND 


CATHARINE or RUSSIA. 


CATHARINE» 


7E were both married to-fovereigns of the 
moſt tempeſtuous tem But I had the 
moſt reaſon to be pleaſed, My huſband not onl 
ſpared my life, but left me his dominions, which 
J governed for two years after his deceaſe with 
great reputation, 


BULLEMN 


If I had taken as much pains to preſerve the 
affections of Henry as I did to captivate them, 
and to make a cage as well as a net, I might not 


have finiſhed my life on a ſcaffold. - 


CATHA® 


£ 9 3 


a — arne! * K. 


of 


= 
thing into y 
lady of * and — and were brought up 


in a court, advantages that were denied me, for 
I was hardly inſtructed to read and to write, I 

wonder you were not miſtreſs of more art and ad- 
def then teigive: lexgy fo many: carifes; of comp 
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BULLEM 


11 is im potlble to be always ſufficiently upon 
one's ors goat up againſt one's natural turn or an ac- 
bit, I was born a coquet and of a vola-. 

de db diſpafition, which I ioGulged with high in- 


| CATHARINE. 


But were you not guilty of what was laid to 
your charge, and for which your head was cut off 
upon Tower-hill ? 


BUL-LENs 


I was perfectiy innocent of abuf 
n 

flatter me, and to iberties. But hold-—1 
mean none, but what, EE 


CATHARINE 


I little dreamed, when I was taken priſoner 
with my huſband * petty Swediſh officer) and{fell 
to the lot of a covite general, and became 
of the houſhold of prince Menzicoff, that fortune 
was going to raiſe me to the bed of Peter and 
the throne of the Ruſſias. I was bleſſed with a 
very good underſtanding, and availed myſelf of 
continual experience. My conduct never offend- 
ed, nor was I under a cloud one moment on ac- 
count of my behaviour to the man who did ſuch 
things for me, and for whom I had done 
h great things. | 


+4 + + "a 


What ! Is it true that you had done him emi- 
nent ſervices? Let me have it from your own 
mouth, | 4 


" CATHARINE, 


Soon after I had been diſtinguiſhed by the Czar, 
at the ſupper of his favourite Menzicoff, where 
he fell in love with me the firſt moment he ſaw 


me, I every day gained ground on his 


I con- 


FF 
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I continued to make myſelf fo uſeful and agree- 
able, that he in a ſhort time did me the honour 
to marry me privately. I paid the moſt dili | 
attention to his humour and to his health, which 
had been much endangered from his fiſter's having 
adminiſtered puiſon to him when he was young, 
and 


which ſubjected him all his life after to con 


| fions. I was the companion of his fati 


victories and at the river of Pruth—but you will 
accuſe me of vanity if I proceed any farther. 


'BULLEN. 


It is too important and intereſting to have it 
concealed, Pray go on with your relation. 


CATHERINE. 


On the banks of that river I preſerved the Czar 
and his whole army. He was hemmed in by a 
ſuperior number of the Turks, with the Vizier 
at their head and in danger of periſhing by hun- 
ger. With infinite difficulty I prevailed on the 
Czar to ſubmit to his fate, and to permit me to 
try to enter into-a iation with the enemy. 
For the deſperate and unanimous reſolution of the 
council of war to cut their way through and ſell 
their lives as dear as poſſible, would probably 
have put an end to the glory and of 


Ruſſia. What by entreaties, by preſents, and by 
all the power of words made uſe of on that oc- 
rp I was 3 to —_ honoura- 
ce, juſt at the moment they iven u 
the buſineſs : 


for loſt. Plenty was to our 
camp 
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| occaſion that offered, conſult the pleaſure and in- 
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camp in leſs than two hours time ; and the Czar 
looked upon me ever after as the perſon who had 
ſaved all from deſtruction. 


BULLEN. 


Indeed the diſtreſs you relieved him from de- 
ſerved the high reward with which he paid you. 
But did you find your happineſs increaſe with your 
progreſs in greatnefs ? or, did you with to have it 
in your power to glide into an inferior fituation ? 


CATHARINE, 


I cannot ſay I did. I found my talents and in- 
clinations keeping pace with my fortune. My 
gratitude, nay, my affection made me, on every 


tereſt of my huſband and the imperial dominions, 
even to the laſt moment of my life. Two years after 
the univerſal mourning for Peter, the illuſtrious 
founder of the empire, the nation ſhed tears on ac- 
count of my death, A daughter we left, after fome 
political revolutions to which that eountry is ſub- 
ject, mounted the throne, and put the Nuſſians in 
mind of the days of Peter and Catharine. 


BULLEN, 


Your fortune, which began unfavourably, end- 
ed proſperouſly. Mine, that was uſhered in with 
the moll promiſing appearances, ended tragically. 
To the being obhged to take leave of the world 
in the flower of my age, I had the mortification 
to-think, that poſterity might poſſibly call L-. 


. 1 


continence in My oc conſideration for my 


6 daughter Eliza . I find became the 
eſt princeſs that ever lived, made me guarded in 
proteſtations of my innocence, and in my reflec- 
Bons on the King her father. 
. CATHARINE. 
t Had you any thing to lay to his charge? 


BULLEN., 


I could have told of the coarſeneſs of his beha- 
| yiour : of! his neglect of me, on the misfortune 
| of my delivered of a dead ſon : of his par- 
| tiality | for; Seymour, one of .my maids of 
honour, from whom I had plucked an ear · ring that 
contained a picture of the King. But I believe 
that nothing could have A e e 
ſulpictan ot vengeance. | 


CATHARINE. 20 
| hope you have had juſtice 2 cha- 
racter in the other world * this time. 


vii 


1 hear che Proteſtant party are eee that 
the ſentence againſt me, which was * 
only on hear-ſay evidence, was was unjuſt. 
always had a good opinion of me, and Ken A 

Wariend to the Reformation in Anna Bullen. I 
am 
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am not ſurprized the Papiſts continue to blacken 
me in libels, which they call hiſtories. 


CATHARIN E, 


Perhaps, when you found yourſelf connected 
to one of Henry's unwieldy figure and untoward 
diſpofition, you might grow fick of life, and be 
glad to be quit of a companion who put a wrong 
interpretation upon every thing you ſaid and did. 


BULLEN. 


To be candid with you, I had nobody to thank 
for my infelicity but myſelf. I liſtened to the 
blandiſhment of praiſe and of ambition. I might 
have been happy if I had not been a Queen. I 
was courted by a young nobleman, who would 
have ſuited my temper and equality of condition. 
From the moment I was overperſuaded to relin- 
quiſh all thoughts of him, my difficulties and ex- 
pectations increaſed. I was dazzled with the proſ - 
pect of a crown, which however fell from my 

ead in leſs than three years. My enemies were 
too cunning for me, and I was not permitted to 
die in my bed, as you did. Would you think 
it ? My body, that form that once pleaſed a King, 
and was not approached by meaner hands nor 
eyes than the dreſſers of a ſplendid court, was 
thrown careleſsly and contemptuouſly into an elm 
cheſt, that was made only to contain arrows to be 
diſpatched to Ireland. | 8 
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CATHARINE, 


You ſeem as much concerned for the loſs of 
your charms as your life. 2 
the body is for _ ht have 
been your els. X08 been a priſoner in 
battle, and r rn or even a nnd 
made no 0 delicate living on 
Though their 2 not too ſhocking to 
the taſte or fituation of Little Catharine, as [ 
was then called, yet Anna Bullen was permitted 
to make a choic and not reduced to chance 
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GOLDSMITH. 


SWIFT, 


ELL, my friend, what is doing in Eng- 
land, or in Ireland, for your appearance 
pronounces you came. from the latter? I was 
often aſhamed to have it known I owed my birth 


to that country. 


GOLDSMITH. 


But I had no reaſon to bluſh, either on account 
of my perſon or my nation ; to which a late po- 
pular Lord Lieutenant told me, with great frank- 
neſs, I was an honour, With regard to the other 
particular, nobody, I affure you, ſacrificed oftener 
to the Graces, or took more pride in himſelf. I 
danced, I played on my flute, I fenced, I ſung, 
I rode the great horſe, I dreſſed, I gamed, and 
lived up to the faſhion in all things,—-I was no 
bog-trotter, you ſee, Mr. Dean. 


SWIFT. 


L 10g J 


SWIFT. 


Let me furvey you more narrowly. Was it 
worth while to give yourſelf ſo much trouble? 
But you muſt have been the beſt Judge, Let me 
know more of your qualifications; for you ſeem 
to have been a character. Where were you 
bred ? | | 


GOLDSMITH. 


I was educated at Trinity College, quitted Ire- 
land to ſee the world; and, after having made a 
pretty large European ramble, I ſettled in London, 
where I died, juſt beyond the prime of life. I 
had, let me tell you, a great turn for the belles 
lettres, was eſteemed an le and elegant 
poet; nay, in the opinion of an excellent judge 
of literature of all ſorts, was the very beſt that 
had appeared fince the death of your friend Pope. 
In a word, I was an univerſal author. 


SWIFT. 


Well, but did you ſtudy men, as well as read 
and write books? and did you know life and man- 
ners? Come, tell me, if you can, the humours 
and follies that have ſprung up fince I left the 
world, for I want a laugh. 


GOLDSMITH. 


Folly governs the world, juſt as in your time. 
New pretenſions to illumination diſplay them- 
K ſelves, 


ſelves, in the perſons of Moravians and Metho. 
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diſts. Credulity has been gratified by one man 
undertaking . to jump into a quart bottle, 
and by another to jump down his on throat. 
A Cock Lane Ghoſt very lately appeared, which 
occaſioned many wiſe-acres to fit up with it for 


whole nights, to watch its motions ; and which at 


laſt was obliged to be laid in the King's Bench, 
by the Chief Juſtice. A nation of Patagonians, 
ſeven feet high, are lately diſcovered ; who, in 
truth, have no more real exiſtence than the Brob- 
dingnaggians in your immortal Gulliver. 


 8WIFT. 


I wiſh I could have a wings at the world again. 
I would laſh the credulous idiots till they ſmarted. 
What effect had theſe abſurdities on your temper 
and pen ? 


GOLDSMITH. 


The nonſenſe of mankind made me fretfol 
enough ; for I was very irritable : but I never put 


my pen into a paſſion. I wrote ſome moral poems, 


which were not without grains of Attic ſalt. My 
turn was to the pathetic—no, forgiye my blunder, 
1 was aſſured I had a great deal of humour, and, 
ag I cyer had a good opinion of myſelf, I cafil 

believed it. This made me turn my hand te 

ſome ludicrous effays and a novel. I produced 
two comedies for the ſtage ; which, becauſe they 
pleaſed the town, pleaſed me exceedingly ; for 
they anſwered every purpoſe of mine in writing 
them. Fig _ 


8WIFT: 
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| WITT. 
[4 - 

And what, no ſcandal, no ſecret hiſtory, no 
Atalantis? Bo not be afraid to confeſs.” Tou 
know I found out every body's. weak fide, wroe 
down with my pen a whole adminiſtration, and 
was too hard or the Duke of Marlborough. Peg 


GOLDSMITH. 


. Your.pep did W for your „but got 
ood 1 for yourſelf. Had it not been for 


che eee indneſs of the Duke of Ormond, 


you had never been Dean of St. Patrick's. Tho' 
you ſup poſes ed that Lord Oxford and yourſelf go- 

nation, you got no bread from him 
bor nels you ate- at hjs Table. He heard all you 


had to fay, let you bite e of Paper . 


gave you hints for 1 


Proper. e 
s WIr r. 


But his kindnefs intended me a thouſand pounds. 
What ! was not 1 in the ſecret of affai , when 
I was taken down to Windſor every Saturday, and 
had the miniſters to myſelf ? 


GOLDSMITH. 


Alas! Mr. Dean, you ſaw, to be ſure, a 
great de 2 one of your function; but Oxford 
and Bolingbroke, as well as the other faction, had 
ſecret correſpondences, which you could not fo 
much as dream of, 


K 2 SWIFT, 
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1 put myſelf in the front of life, ts hear and 
ſee every thing. I had the greateſt opportunities 
vf knowing all, and I have delivered all I knew 
down to impartial poſterity. Surely the truth was 
not ſuppreſſed! 


GOLDSMITH. 


Every thing you intended for us made its ap- 
ance. - But juſt as I was leaving the world, 
the papers of one Robethon (a name you made free 
with) iſſued from the preſs ; by which the moſt 
ſecret views of both parties became better known. 
Whilſt Oxford ſeemed attentive to you, he was 
privately caballing with the court of Hanover ; 
and meditating their fucceſſion to the Engliſh 


| throne, whilſt at the head of the Tories and Jaco- 


bites. He himſelf was a complete Whig, and half 
a Preſbyterian in his heart, though he deceived 
you in the ſhape of a High Churchman. He was 
cunning and bold, and (to his honour J obſerve it) 
regardleſs of money. 


SWIFT. 


If I had thought Harley had concealed any 
thing from me, I might, in a fit of indignation, 
have gone over to $o other fide, and ſhould 
have execrated his memory. For no miniſter 
ſhould have duped me with impunity. What 
great man did you write for or againſt ? Did 
you take up the pen of hiſtory ? | 


GOLD - 


199 ] 


GOLDSMITH: 


I wrote indeed à whale Hiſtory of England (as 
2 asf Rane); ma Glam fi thing 0 00 
ew kings and miniſters 2 ſtate, But I never was at 
8 the head of a 2 paper, pay hed in fly anee · 
dotes, nor a | 
SWIFT, 
* Nay, if under the full permiſſion of a free preſs, 
d, you did not draw your pen againſt every body. 
K. you were a poor cowardly creature indeed. As 
ft you are my countryman, I will tell you without 
” reſerve, that if I had lived to your time, I ſhould 
* ——B | 
0 
ic GOLDSMIT n. | | 
- Ml the * you grew, che more you 
) quareled with every thing and eyery body. Your 
ury, when rouſed; was ana 


s WIr T, 


Tuſh! my temper was to be gratified and 4 fed 
with the corruption and i Tar” uities of my contem- 
poraries. You witling ! why did not you write 

theſe maxims and mottoes in your heart? 


From my ſoul I hate 
Ff All kings and miniſters of ſtate.” 


K 3 « Hated 
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« Hated by fools, and fools to hate, 
« Be this my motto and my fate!“ 
Pope was not afraid to declare open war with his 
pen. He and I were able to have cleanſed the 
Augean ſtable. What we had begun, you ought 


to have finiſhed. Pray, Oliver, were you fami 


with my writings'and character? 


GOLDSMITH. 

Ves, Sir I knew you through all your per- 
formances. The bookſellers (whoſe — 
was, and at other times their maſter) put ſome 
freſh materials into my hands for writing your life 
over again; but - 1.5 

s WIr r. 


Sirrah ! What are you going to ſay ? 
00LDSMITH, 
Though as an author you were the God of my 


idolatry ; as a man, I could not juſtify your con- 
duct in ſome domeſtic particulars. 


SWIFT. 


What! has any one cowardly aſſaſſinated the 
name J left behind me? 


GOLD» 


[> 


it 
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GOLDSMITH. 


Several of your pieces, that you truſted had 
been deſtroyed, became the property of ſome bodk- 
ſellers, who made no ceremony with you. The 
publication of theſe tracts, and your correſpon- 
dence with Vaneſſa, are become ſupplemental 
volumes to your works. | 

| 130 


| $WA1F To: 2 
2 and what faid the world on this occa- 


6801p 17 H. 

The reader of morality ſtood aghaſt, at the 
letters to and from Vaneſſa; and concluded your 
conduct baſe and wicked. It became notorious, 
by the information of Lord Orrery, your biogra- 
pher, that you were married to Stella, with whom 
you did not cohabit, but whom you left to pine 
away in a conſumption. 


SWIFT, 


You hit upon ſome parts of my life that were 
culpable. Stella deſerved better treatment from 
my hands. Ambition and pride got the better of 
me, and occafioned this behaviour. I did not 
think the daughter of Sir William Temple's 
ſteward enough to be the acknowledged 
wife of the Dean of St. Patrick's. Perhaps the 
K 4 fre- 
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frequent nies of my mind might precipi- 
— me N raving, that ended ein 10 m. 
Oh ! what a fine handle have I given my enemies, 
and the malicious race of fools in the 4 world ! 
But it is now too late, 


GOLDSMITH. 


If you had not pried into cloſets, drefling rooms 
and cabinets, where you had no real bufineſs, and 
told in your miſchievous manner what was doin 
there, poſterity would not have been able to take 
its reyenge upon you, Byt comfort, Mr. Dean ; 
your real character was not known at the time it 
would have expoſed you, and done you moſt hurt. 
Your wit and ſatire had their full ſcope, and not 
a hair of Jonathan was touched whilſt he was 
living, You were loved, perhaps, by none ; ad- 
mired by many; and feared by all; by friends as 
well as foes, N 


You are a ſenſible little fellow ;, and let me tell 
you, I wiſh, with all my ſoul, when 1 declined 
all thoughts of the army, on the death of king 
William, inſtead of herding with wits, and ad- 
dicting myſelf to party writing, I had waited, in 
due time, for a promotion to an Engliſh biſhop- 
rick ; for which ſtation, you know, wit is not at 
all neceffary. I ſhould never then have been off 
my guard, and muſt have behayed with better 
manners to mankind in general; and 
ſome of my own applauded rules 'of breed- 
Ing. 
| GOLD» 


BY as 


EPS eat I ũ . BT _ 
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GOLDSMITH, 


But T would not have renounced the reputation 
of your pen and converſation to have worn even 
the ripe crown 2 handſomely ridicule in 
your Tale of a Tub; ror for the glory of the 
monument, with its flattering inſcription, which, 1 
hear, is juſt erected to me in Weſtminſter abbey. A 
thouſand dif: ble examplesin your private life 
have a — though, to tell you the truth, your 
a conduct deſerves more ſevere reproba- 
tion ; but fince the days-of Lucian, Rabelajs, and 
Cervantes, the world has not exhibited ſuch a 
maſter of t and humour as Jonathan Swift. 
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CONVERSATION xi. 


* 


COLUMBUS 
AND 


VASCO ps GAMA. 


COLUMBUS 


H L, ſure f you do not aſſert that your diſ- 
coveries were equal to mine in magnitude 
or importance? 


G AMX. 


But certainly, it was a great matter to get into 
the Indian Ocean, and to be ſafe, after having 
been buffeted by ſo many ſtorms I met with in 
paſſing round the Cape; and to raiſe a commercial 


empire there. 


COLUMBUS. 


But I croſſed the vaſt Atlantic Ocean, three 
thouſand miles over, where no veſſel had ever been 
guided; and found out the new world. 


GAMA. 


[ ng J 


AM A. 


Was there not a rumour, that your project to find 
India, by failing Weſtward, took its riſe from the 
journal of a Spaniſh pilot who died in your houſe ? 
But J will not preſs you for an anſwer. You were 
4 right-headed and a ftonrt-hearted man, a | 

rapher and navigator, and deſerved the re- 
putation you obtained, as the diſcoverer of the 
other hemiſphere, 


COLUMBUS. 


Nobody ever diſputed with me the glory of the 
diſcovery. The danger had like to have been all 
my own. I think you were very near loſing the 
honour of telling your ſtory at the court of Por- 
| tugal ; for you were detained a priſoner at Melin- 
da, and on the point of being put to death by 
the perfidy of rhe Mooriſh king. 


GAM A, 


This is very true, but my preſence of mind 
preſerved me, and I carried the news of my ſuc- 
cefles to Liſbon. I was treated in a more gracious 
manner by my ſovereign, for my ſervices, than 
you were by Ferdinand and Iſabella. h 


COLUMBUS. 


My patrons and employers were not competent 
judges of what I had done for them ; and there- 
fore I met with the common fate of great men, 


whoſe talents and ſervices are beyond all m—_ 
ut, 


= = 


But, to be candid, perhaps my perſonal behaviour 
might be uncouth, and my expreſſions not ſuf. 


ficiently courtly. I had followed the coarſe oc - 
cypution of a pilot for ſuch a length of time, that 
my manners were not likely to be ſoftened by the 
element I belonged to. I confider Columbus and 
Gama as the greateſt benefactors ro mankind the 
world ever ſaw, Which of us performed the greater 
ſervice may be controverted by and by, 


G AMA. 


While I think of it, let me know, if in the long 
run you were pleaſed with every thing that be- 
fell you, For a Florentine, one Americus 
Veſpucius, who entered into the ſervice of Ema- 
nue! of Portugal, and made a weſtern voyage 
{even years after your firſt, had better luck, and 


was more cunning than Columbus; for he way 


able to give his name to the new world, 


COLUMBUS 


And pray, were you mare fortunate in giving 
vour name to the kingdoms you conquered, or 
the factories you eſtabliſhed * I named an iſland 
after myſelf, and chriſtened ſeyera] others. But 


that was not much. I was upon the whole fo 


dilſatisfied, and ſo ignominiouſly treated, that I 


had reaſon to lament a thouſand times my ill fate 
in not having been employed by Henry the Se- 
venth of Fngland. 1 offered myſelf, for the pur: 
poſe of diſcovery, to that prince, by my brother 
Bartholomew, who was unluckily taken by pirates 


AMA, 


17 

SG AMA. 
1 was loaded with honours, with confidence; 
with employments : and ſhould not have been re- 
fuſed any _ in the power of the crown 20 
beſtow. Whilſt you met with rewards of a con- 
trary kind, loſs of authority, poverty, maledic- 


tion, and chains. I, who perhaps did not atchieve 
ſo much as you did, had a thouſand times as much 


for my pains. 


coluu Bus. 


After all, what did you perform? You ex- 
plored a new paſſage to well-known marts of 
trade. You tranſported Indian manufactures in 
your own ſhips, by the way of the Cape of Good 
Hope, that uſed to be conveyed up the Red Sea 
in ſmall veſſels, and were brought into Europe 
acroſs the Iſthmus of Suez. 


SG AMA. 


Nay, I did more than take the trade out of 


the old channel. Like a true patriot, I obtained 
the monopoly. of the immenſe Indian commerce; 
which till then enriched the Venetians, and made 
it centre in my own country, Theſe commercial 
profits put life-blood into the veins of Portugal, 
and gave het a weight in the — ſcale of 
Europe. Let me obſerve, | effected more ad- 
vantages for Portugal, during my life, than you 
accompliſhed for 87 in in your time, notwith- 
ſtanding your boaſt, that halt the world was yo 

Own. | 

COLUM- 
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COLUMBUS. 


But what a broad foundation of wealth and 
empire did I lay for Spain! The ſun did not 
ſet upon all her dominions at once. I found out 
a new heaven and a new earth for her. 


GAM A. 


Theſe are pompous words indeed! But if you 
could have given her moderation of temper, and 
leſs extent of territory, it would have been better. 
Mighty conqueſts and diſtant colonies generally 
drain the mother country of its vital ſtrength, 
and enable them to ſer up for themſelves at laſt. 
Are you acquainted with the victories of the 
Spaniards, that were obtained with ſo much 
blood and flaughter, the depopulation of ſo many 
fully inhabited regions, and the putting to ex- 
cruciating deaths ſo many of the — inhabi- 
rants for their gold? What is got in this man- 
ner cannot fail of being uſeleſs or pernicious. 
Notwithſtanding the acquiſition of the wealth of 
Montezuma, and the gold and ſilver mines of 
Mexico and Peru, Spain owed a great deal of its 
ſplendor, power, and riches, during the 7 ar 

t ſhe was eminently flouriſhing, powerful and 


wealthy, in the reign of Philip the Second, to the 
ſeizing of Portugal, when that invaſion ſwallowed 
up the fruits of my diſcoveries and gallant aCtions 
in the Eaſt. The coffers of Charles the Fifth, the 
Lord of America, were never full. He accepted 
loans from his F!emiſh ſubjects, and a penſion 
trom Henry the Lighth, 


COLUM- 


I ng J 


COLUMBUS. 


I ſhould be ſorry to find that Spain was the 
poorer for the poſſeſſion of America, and became 
depopulated by emigrations. But I am not in- 
clined to believe halt the ſtories that go abroad to 
the diſadvantage of the Spaniſh heroes. I can 
never think that Cortez and Pizarro were ſuch 
monſters as they are painted, But what is all this 
to Columbus? If a bad uſe has been made of 
the great things he diſplayed to their view, it is 
they, and not he, who are to be condemned. 


GAMA. 


I hear it is become a great problem, whether 
the world is hetter for the diſcovery of America 
or not, Bark, Cochineal, and Cocoa, which 
mankind did yery well without, are but poor 
compenſations for the ravage of the human ipe- 
cies, and for the indolence, and even the poverty, 
which the importation of gold and filver from 
thence (for induſtry is the true gold mine) has 
occaſioned, even in Spain itſelf. nay 42 


COLUMBUS + 


Have I not lately heard of the horrid ſlaugh · 
ter of the unoffending inhabitants of the Eaſt, 
which would not have happened unleſs Gama had 
weathered the Cape of Good Hope? 


* 


G AMA. 


This may poſſibly be true; but Gama is not 
liable to any tribunal upon that account. His 
name ſtands firm as a rock. He lived without re- 
proach, and finiſhed his carecr with applauſe, 


COLUM- 


( tao: J 


COLUMBUS. 

Poſterity is more grateful to my memory thin 
Ferdinand was to my 2 Now envy 
and faction are no more, hiſtorians vie with eac 


other who ſhall do me moſt juſtice, and afford me 
the higheſt panegyricks. | 


G AMA. 


I am ſute I have the greateſt reaſon to be con- 
tent with niy poſthumous fame. I have been im- 
mortalized by Camoens, my contem y, coun- 
tryman, and great heroic paet. He has made 
my voyage and proſperities the ſubject of an Epic 
Poem. The performer of beneficent actions _ 
not to be forgot, even when the advantages he has 
procured are over. Camoens has given himſelf 
and Gama an rey 19” _ _ endure, as long 
as books, poetry, a e Portugueſe lan 
mall remain. A new comer to theſe regions 29,4 
me the pleaſing account that the Luftad is lat 
admirably . into Engliſh verſe, By this 
vehicle my ſtory is reanimated, and will be read 
where the Engliſh poetry and the Engliſh name 
extends itſelf, and that I hear is over all the 
globe. 


e . eG eee — —— _ 
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CONVERSATION XIV. 


Madame de MAINTENON 
Mere. 
The Dutcheſs of CLEVELAND. 


you Rill- hold up your head very high. But 


you did not enjoy the reputation of being 
the wife of Lewis in my time. It was a riddle to 
all Europe whether you were married or not. 


MAINTENON, 


As I remember, you ſunk into the character of 
the miſtreſs of Charles the Second, who detected 
you in the courſe of your infidelities, and caſt 
you off, You could neither preſerve your matri- 
monial yow, nor be true to the object of your 
unlawful paffion, nor even keep your royal lover 
to yourſelf Your huſband, whoſe father ſaw into 
deſtiny, and diſſuaded him from the match, be- 
came, through your means, one of the moſt un- 
fortunate nen f the age. 


3 CLEVE 
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CLEVELAND» 


Im here as Dutcheſs of Cleveland; and wiſh 
not to be conſidered as the wife of Palmer. 
Though I am exceedingly defirous of an audience, 
and indeed of a familiar converſation with you, 
Jam afraid it will be very ſhort, if our expreſ- 
ſions are, not mutually complaiſant. I freely ac- 
knowledge, Madam, that I was ſeduced by a 
King, in the flower of his age, and at the giddy 
period of my own. The flattery of a royal ſaitor, 
and the warmth of my conſtitution, upon the 
temperament of which I was induced to believe 
even virtue and vice depended, ought to be ſome 
alleviation. The King, after all, ought to be 
blamed, as well as myſelf. My temper and be- 
haviour were totally changed by the reſtoration ; 
as indeed were the manners of the nation. When 
I came up to London, without a fortune, after I 
had loſt my father, I was diſtinguiſhed for the 
ſimplicity of my dreſs, that made me the admi- 
ration of my equals, and procured me many lo- 
vers. When I became a court meteor at the balls 
of the palace, I diſappeared as a 8 
Think of my Re a on a public day in Hyde- 
park ; for, oh, I never can forget it! When 
the King ſtood in converſation with me, by the 
fide of my coach, three quarters of an hour, to 
the almoſt total neglect of every body elſe. No 
wonder a poor female head was turned by ſuch 
marks of diſtinction. The Queen contended with 
me for aſcendency over- the King; and gave it 
up. Who could think of the real and homely 
Amphitryon, when Jove himſelf was my viſitor ? 


When | had fallen from my innocence, and loſt 
90 | every 


E 


3 5 for love and for the king, I thought 
the beſt thing I could do was to continue to 
love. 


4 1 1 2 ** ? 


MAINT INOX. 


Do you fancy, that after I became married to 
Scarron, any thing could have excuſed my re- 


ceiving a gallant ? 


retains; 


Your connekting yourſelf with that cripple was 


an extraordinary affair. How could you be ſure | 


of your Ay" to ſuch a creature ? 


F 
8 TIT? 377 . A* 


10 0 MIAT N ON. | 


Every 10 is not born with ſuch high RR 
as you were. My marriage was founded in con- 
venience, and in the advice of my friends. I took 
a ug to do my duty, and never to com- 


E Scarron's wit and humour ſupported 
under a total want health, and his, death 
was a real ion to me. 0 aint DS. 


. 


But yet you mms of the firſt invitation of 
attending on Madame n, and you under- 
wok the ſuperintendence of her natural children. 
No very reputable employment for a lady of hack 


nice morals, . 
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MAINTENORN. 


As the widow of the Scarron, I wanted a 
maintenance. My huſband's name and reputation 
made me known at court. My exemplary beha- 
viour and character for good ſenſe made me'ſome- 
times conſulted by the King, and laid the foun- 
dation of my fortune and adyancement to become 
his wife. F 

CLEVELAND. 
The decline of the intereſt of Monteſpan, and 
of your influence with Lewis, 
occaſioned it to be whiſpered abroad that you had 
ſupplanted her, and taken unfair advantages of 
getting into her place. We both gave up our re- 
ligion, and that complaiſance was well taken. 1 


do not mean to retaliate upon you; but I muſt 


hint, that you, as well as myſfelf, were not thought 
better of than ſome other court ladies. King Wil- 
liam, whoſe wife I ſhould not have conſetited to 
be, obſerved very freely, that the king of France 
acted very differently from all other crowned heads, 
for he made choice of young miniſters and an old 
miſtreſs, 
a F. 
MAINTENON. 
1 58 UeY 397 1 


- ; . , 
But the whole world was undectived at laſt ; for 


cT 


I was privately married to him; and, if Lewis 


had been ſucceſsful againſt the allies, I ſhould 
have been publicly erowned Queen of France. 1 
hope you ſee nothing to find fault with in this 
proceeding ; for I never did any thing in the 
whole courſe of my life I thought I had occaſion 
to bluſh for. | 


CLEVE* 
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CLEVELAND. 


I formerly exerciſed the rifible muſcles of my 


ted a ¶ fice to ſome purpoſe on many occaſions. I could 
ation Wi fnd in my heart to laugh a little at ſome of the 
ha- incidents of your, life, if I may preſume to take the 
3 liberty. „ 

ome 


MAINTENQN. 


Yes, I know you and Lord Arlington helped, by 
mimickry, to drive that virtuous miniſter Clarendon 
out of his poſt and out of the kingdom into exile. 


wis, Pray, at what would you ſmile, if 1 ſhould com- 
had ply with your inclination ? | 
of 

re- CLEVELAND. 

N. At your choice of two ſuch huſbands. The 
yht firſt, a piece of univerſal infirmity ; and the ſecond, 
7 a worn- out king. If Charles Stuart had been 
to as old as Lewis, when we met on our affigna- 
tee tion at the Mulberry garden, the firſt night 
, after his reſtoration, I might never have been 
1d falſe to my huſband's bed, nor loſt his ha- 


nour and my own. You facrificed all your natu- 
ral inclinations, in the laſt ſtage of your life, ra | 
paltry ambition. I dare ſay, you never had a mo- , 
ment's happineſs from that time, 1 


MAINTENON, 


But your Ladyſhip's ridicule does not carry 
with it any criminal imputation. I was not cen- 
L 3 ſured 


— 
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ſured by any body for what I had done. The 
ſacrifice I made of private friendſhips to the pro- 
rieties and ſecrecy of the court, were indiſpen- 
| fable. I had made my choice of life, and there 

was no remedy nor retreat. I found there were 
other things befides love that could take up the 
thoughts, and employ one's time, though you 
could not. 


CLEVELAND. 


I acknowledge, it is very inconvenient to be 

born with a handſome face and a great deal of 
ſenfibility. It is next to impoſſible to go ſafe 
through the world with ſuch companions. Even 
a homelineſs of perſon is not always a certain 
protection. My vanity was gratified in being 
allowed to be the fineſt woman belonging to the 
court ; and, on my being the King's partner at the 
balls, and alſo on his leaving the room when I took 
my leave. But my defire of admiration was but 
a ſecondary ſource of my misfortunes. My heart 
was captivated, where my virtue was tainted. 
My principles, if I ever had any, became cor- 
rupted, and I yielded to every diſorderly affec- 
tion, after my firſt wrong ſtep. | The perſonal 
grants I received from the crown, were not for 
as. good purpoſes as the lands of Maintenon were 
aſſigned to you: and my gallantries afforded me 
no leifure to found ſuch a building as you did 
for the maidens of St. Cyr. Perhaps I may be 
tempted to drink a glaſs of Lethe before it is 
long; for I cannot wholly approve of my own be- 
haviour in the other world. | 


4 
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MAINTENON, 


1 ſhould be ſorry to hear: you juſtify theIm- 
proper paſſages of your life, for they were not to 


the honour of your ſex. 


5 


CLEVELAND, 


I followed but the dictates of an irreſiſtible 
ſeries of temptations. I ſuppoſe I was born under 
an unlucky planet. Ruinous to your elevation 
would have proved the lot of ſuch a warm tem- 

ent as mine. Your imagination was under 
the controul of your judgement, and you eaſily 
brought your mind to ſubmit to the fatigues both 
of your humble and exalted ſtation. Your pa- 


tience and coolneſs raiſed you to the fight, tho? 


not the poſſeſſion of the crown. 


MAINTENON. 


Indeed, my diſpofitions of every ſort were the 
reverſe of yours, and produced very different et- 
fects. \ 


CLEVELAND, 


You had a ſolemnity and formality that in- 
clined you to prudery : I, a natural levity that 
carried me to coquetry and beyond it. Pray, Ma- 
dam, which appearance is moſt innocent, and 
which diſpofition leads ta the greater happineſs ? 
L 4 MAIN+ 
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MAINTENON. 


Bleſs me ! is that a queſtion at this time of day? 
Do you aſk, which of us led the moſt harmleſs and 
pardonable life? It is high time I ſhould recom- 
mend you to drink of the water of Lethe; for 
whilſt you continue to remember the love ad- 
ventures of your real life, you will be ſorry you 
have it not in your power to repeat them in theſe 
unembodied regions. | 


E * 1 
CONVERSATION XV. 


TIBERIUS GRACCHUS 
AND 


NICOLAS GABRINIDERIENZI. 


G RACCH US. 


AY, it is not for the ſon of a waſher woman 

and of a mean publican to compare himſelf 
to Gracchus, the ſon of Cornelia, the grandſon of 
Scipio, the conqueror of Africa! 


R IE RZ 1. 


We are now in a place where noble birth can- 
not be of the leaſt advantage. But, as you were 
an enemy, in the other world, to the inſolence of 
great families, I am ſorry that you cannot, in fa- 
vour of my eſtabliſhed merit, overlook my plebeian 
extraction, when the Roman people could do it, 
who raiſed me to be their tribune, Death, you 


know, is a great leveller. 


GRAC- 
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GRACCHUS 


I have done. But had you as many difficul- 
tios to overcome at arriving at your prodigious 
elevation as I had? Were the Romans worth any 
body's giving themſelves much trouble about? 
were they the confiderable people I left them ? 
come, you will not pretend to ſay they were. 


RIENZ I. 


They were in na reſpect the ſame people. Fif- 
teen centuries make a great difference in the vir- 
tues and vices, and the grandeur and declenſion 
of a people. We (for I never can forget I was a 
Roman) had riſen, as you muſt remember, from 
an imperceptible beginning, even from an origi- 
nal of outlaws and robbers, to the higheſt pinng- 
cle of human glory and reputation, in the [courſe 
of a few ages, and we declined very faſt into de- 

neracy, as all other nations had done before us. 
We fell from our fimplicity, our moderation, and 
public virtue, when the Gracchi fell. You would 
not have known, I am ſure you would not have 
acknowledged, modern Rome. A new religion, 
a new language, the natural conſequence of inva- 
fion and conqueſt, had given it another appearance. 
The idea of military renown was extin&t, The 
Eagle was made to give way to the Croſs, In 
ſhort, every thing was efffntially changed. 


GRACCHU $. 


What then was there 'for you to perform or to 
obtaig ? what alterations did you propoſe or effect? 


RIEN ZI 


bo 
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RIEN2Z 1. 


I was canſcious of being poſſeſſed of ſome un- 


common excellencies, which I refolved to diſplay 
to the beſt advantage, and the fituation of affairs 
ſoon gaye me an opportunity to exhibit myſelf. 


 GRACCHUS 


Did you wiſh and wait for an occaſion to benefit 
yourſelf, or your country, firſt ? which had your 
firſt ſervices ? 


RIENZI 


My firſt thought was to my own elevation; my 
next, to advance the proſperity of my native city. 
I had become eminent for literature; for which 
Petrarch, my contemporary, commended me, in 


his verſes, and had warmed my imagination with 


the hiſtory of ancient Rome, which I ſtudied night 
and day, and wanted to inflame my countrymen 
with the magnificence of my own ideas. I thought 
the treading. in the ſteps of Tiberius Gracchus 
would make me a great man, and inſure me the 
Tribunate, | | 


GRACCHUS 


I underſtood, that modern Rome was incapable 


of being brought back to the fainteſt reſemblance | 


of my times. > 


RIENZI. 


4 
> > 
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RIENZI. 


But, it was the whole labour of my life, by 
my converſation and my ſpeeches, to fire my 
countrymen with the ſound of liberty and the 
glories of antient Rome. I was the moſt eloquent 
man of the age; and eloquence, as you found, 
can do every thing. My oratory was perſuaſive 
over the minds of the multitude, as I was certain 
it would be. The patrician families lorded it 
over the citizens; juſtice was fold, all crimes 
were practiſed and unpuniſhed, and a revolution 
was the defire of all, but of the ariſtocracy, that 
ruled with a rod of iron. | 


G RACCH US. 


T own, this fituation of things was tempting 
enough to animate a man of ambition, abilities, 
and public ſpirit, to place himſelf at the head of 
affairs; and I foreſee you were dexterous enough to 
ayail yourſelf of it, 


RIENZI, 


The Pope, our Sovereign, had fixed his refi- 
dence at Avignon, as his predeceſſors had done 
for half a century. Profiting myſelf of his conti- 
nual abſence, and under the ſtale pretence of 
redreſſin ievances by the aſſiſtance and cla- 
mour of the citizens, I was created Tribune, an 
office I had pointed out, and deſcribed to them, 
as the only one that could enable me to oppoſe 
ſucceſsfully the tyranny of the patricians. 


GRAC* 
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GRACCHUS. 
So you really revived the old names ne diſ- 
tinctions 


A 1E. 21. 


The parties really exiſted, and the intereſt of 
the city demanded that weight ſhould be thrown 
into the empty ſcale of the plebeians. 


ee nod. 


Well, did you procure them any ſolid advan- 
tages, by means of the title and office they in- 
ng you wich « 


1 E NZZ 1. 


Ves, and to — too. I rewarded my ad- 


herents, and puniſhed offenders of all degrees, 
who ſwarmed in the city and the ſuburbs, with 
the greateſt ſeverity and impartiality. I became 
as much the darling of the people as you ever had 
been. I was always: glad when I could 

them with .copfiſcations and capital executions. of 
the nobles. I had a natural and avowed antipathy 
* — — „ birth was ſo i 0 

e mine, rac un en 

en Upon: 1.0 | 


25 orten vs 
When was your office to expire ? You know 
chat the people of Rome, as the origin of all 


power, 
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of one year. But I was not able to keep it — 2 


again. I had the judgement, or the preſence of 
reign; for it became convenient then to acknow- 


of the office of Tribune, and with ample powers. 
I, who had taſted and reliſned the ſweets of do- 


1 fy 


power, delegated this important truſt but for one 
year; though they re- elected me Tribune for the 
ſecond year. 


RIENZI. 
My Tribunate was to have been the duration 


than ſeven months, I fancy, for I will not diſ- 
ſemble, that courage was not my conſtitutional 
virtue. I was frightened out of my office by the 
alarm of a conſpiracy againſt me; and I ran 
away and ſecreted myſelf for a confiderable time. 


GRACCHUS. | | 
Therein vou fell ſhort of the character of Grac- 


chus. He never was afraid to do his duty, nor 
was a coward in his life or death. 


CY TY 


RIENZ 1. | wah 
"But, after a few years, fortune ſmiled upon me 


mind, to throw myſelf at the feet of my Sove- 


ledge one. He impriſoned me. He abſolved me, 
and let me go to Rome, with a legal commiſſion 


mination, was anxious to return to execute all 
my ſchemes, and eſpecially to make myſelf. terri- 
ble to my enemies, I overcame all difficulties; I 
l re-inthroned ; and, for a time, all went 
Well. þ 1 
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GRACCHUS- 
What am I to expect? 
RIENZL | 
The citizens began to obſerve the friend of De- 
mocracy procured himſelf a new title, indepen- 
dent cf their donation : the man of temperance 
became bloated by the luxury of the table, and 
was fond of expence. The profeſſed enemy of 
tyranny ſhewed a diſpoſition to abſolute power, 
raiſed troops for the protection of his 1 
framed taxes that became burdenſome, and could 
not conceal a temper that made him at laſt odious 


to the common people, upon whom his exiſtence 
depended. 


| GRACCHUS | 
So, I perceive your enemies would not permie 
you to die quietly in your bed! 
RIENZI. - 


Neither did yours. I confeſs, I intoxicated 
with uncontrouled power, _— endor, and with 
wine, But, however, I periſhed in the ſervice of 


the people, though by a baſe hand. The patri- 
cian families, eſpecially the Gibelline, whoſe ar- 
tifices I had often eluded, hatched a conſpiracy 
that my ſpies gave me no intelligence of, and [ 
died by aſſaſfination. The laſt words that fell 
from my lips were, Liberty, Property, and the 
“Good of the People!“ TS at 


GRAC- 
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GRACCHVUS. 


If you had lived longer, you would have de- 
ſerted their cauſe, and made yourſelf their maſter 
the firſt opportunity. ? 


RIENSTH 


That would never have been poſſible; nor 
would it have been for my. intereſt. Will you 
candidly. tell me what you would have done, if 
you had not been murdered by the order of 
Scipio ? O1. N 


GRACCHUS, 


I would never have left the people till they had 


left me. Perhaps r made me 
e 


at firſt take to the ſide of the Plebeians ; for my 
relations belonged to the Patrician order. But the 
people had been oppreſſed, and I knew how to 


defend their rights and privileges. I could not 


ſee any reaſon why the common people ſhould not 
have a reſtitution of their landed property, and be 
delivered from the monopoly of the other fac- 
tion. | 


RIENZ I, 


But did you not accompliſh too much for your 
new friends ? and did not the party you put your- 
ſelf at the head of, become too intractable for the 
tranquillity of the ſtate? and was not the conſe- 
quence of all this a licentiouſneſs and impatience 
of ſubmiſſion, and the rejection of ſubordination, 
that, in the end, ſubverted the conſtitution ? - 

| — 1 A- 
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GRACCHUS; 


My firſt plan was defeated by a brother tribune, 1 
was obliged to extend my demand of lands and farms 
for my conſtituents. It became my principle to 
govern the many by the many. I confidered it 
my indiſpenſable duty to rectify all abuſes in the 
ſtate, to prepare and to preſs Bills of reſumption, 
to look into exorbitant grants, to enforce levelling 
and ſumptuary laws, to impeach a wicked admi- 
niſtration, and to make the nobility be courted and 


feared by the common people. 


There you ſpoke out indeed. But can it be 
right to deſtroy property; to let looſe the multi- 
tude (though I ſhould have had no ſcruples if it 
had ſerved my turn) upon the gentry of a nation; 
and ought the intention to be crowned with ſuc- 
ceſs, which would ſtimulate and enable the poor 
to govern the rich ? | i 


GRACCHUS. 


The ſenate, in my time, domineered over the 
majeſty of the people. They would not ſuffer one 
of the commons to marry into a patrician family. 
They centered all wealth and property in them- 
ſelves. The ſenators would have voted all the Ro- 
man people to have been ſlaves, but for the inter- 
pofition of a tribune. For my part, I determined 
to be rather an incendiary than a ſlave ; and l loſt 
my life (and I do not repent of it) as my brother 
Caius did ſome years afterwards, in the cauſe of 


liberty, But the title of Tribune continued dear 
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to the people, I find, and was the name you hoped 
to have preſerved them by, againſt the ariſtocracy 

to return to earth again, 
I would be the champion of the people (againſt 
encroach. 
ence of the 


common rights of mankind, 


And I would make the moſt of myſelf and my 
eloquence, and work my way into importance, by 
every means in my power. I would not ſuffer 
any body to be greater than myſelf, and, as I was 
deſcended from the dregs of the people, I would 
take my vengeance on the rich and the men of 
high Birth, 


* 
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CONVERSATION XVI. 


WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE 
, AND 


DAVID GARRICK. 


SHAKSPEARE. 
O, becauſe you raiſed a Temple in honour of 
me, at Hampton, you perhaps expect that I 
ſhould take the preſent opportunity of thanking 
you for that obliging mark of your reſpet! 


CARRICK, 


It helped at leaſt to increaſe the number of your 
admirers, and was as much viſited as your own. 
monument at Stratford, : 


SHAKSPEARE., 


I was too plain a- man to -defire or deſerve an 
apotheofis. A good repute, whilſt 1 was living, 
was enough for me. But all the time you were 
erecting the well-proportioned dome, and intended 
to place my ſtatue within it, were you not contriv- 
ing as much for your own glory as for mine? did 
you not flatter yourſelf, that whilſt the eye was on 


Shakſpeare, the thoughts would be upon Garrick ? 
M 2 GAR» | 


l 


| GARRICK« 


j I will not pretend that vanity had no ſhare in it. 
| But ſetting aſide all. hopes of the ſweet reward of 
| pralſe for what I did, I aſſure you, that gratitude 
alone would have prompted me to have reared a 
more expenſive and a nobler building. For you 
had done ſo much for me, that I thought I never 
could do enough for you. Twenty years after this 
particular expreſſion of my veneration for you, I 
projected and conducted the celebration of a Ju- 
bilee, to your memory, upon your native Avon. 
Neither the Olympic ſhews, nor the triumphs of 
ancient, nor the proceffions of modern Rome, af- 
forded a more brilliant ſpectacle; for the whole 
pomp of mufic, poetry, and painting, was diſ- 
played on the occaſion, The re-exhibition of the 
teſtival of the Stratford Jubilee, upon the London 
theatre, gratified all ranks of the crouded metro- 
polis; and beſides, put ten thouſand pounds into 
my pocket. 


SHAKSPEARE, 


7 * 
— — — 


If my name has been of ſuch ſervice to you, 
you have been heartily welcome to it. 


—— / — A. "WY * 4 — 
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 GARRICK, 


| Unleſs I deceive myſelf, the names of Shak- 
| ſpeare and Garrick will go down to poſterity to- 
=; gether. I made it the ambition of my active life 


to obtain a few flowers from your unfading 
wreath. 


S HA K- 
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SHAKSPEARE. 


Alas ! is the commendation of thoſe who come 
after us ſo much worth the ſeeking and acquiring ? 
Is it the proper bufineſs of life to be getting ap- 
plauſe ? 


ARRI eK. 


To me, the approbation of the publick was a 
ſolid advantage. It ſhewed me the way to proſ- 
perity, and put me in the poſſeſſion of every ſub- 
lunary gratification. But whatever Garrick owed 
to the favour of the world, the world is indebted 
to Shakſpeare for Garrick. For I confeſs to you, 
that my ſplendor as an actor principally aroſe 
from the parts I ſuſtained upon the ſtage in your 
dramatic works, | 


SHAKSPEARE., 


I have heard from every body, that you were 
the moſt univerſal actor that ever lived. Lear, 
Richard, Hamlet, Romeo, Benedict, as you per- 
formed them, produced ſuch aſtoniſhing effects as 
made the audience imagine the fictitious ſcenes to 
be real life and character. 


G ARRICX. 


Indeed, whilſt the whole houſe was ringing 
with applauſe, the contagion was ſometimes e- 
nough to make me almoſt forget I was a mere 
player. But to reſume. I began in reality to 
conclude (after the town had pronounced it) that 

| _ M3; I was 
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I was born to act what you were born to write, 
I brought as many of your pieces forward as [ 
could, in order toſhew myſelf as an actor, and alſo 
to do you all the 1 in my power. It is ac- 
knowledged, that I have made you better under- 
ſtood than you had been; that you are now more 
ſtudied in the cloſet, and oftener called for on the 
ſtage. Your plays bring fuller houſes than Beau- 
mont and Fletcher's (though, after the Reſtora. 
tion, they had the ſtage almoſt to thernſelves) and 
are univerſally allowed to have more merit than 
theirs. I queſtion whether they could have written 
ſo well, if you had not gone before them, for 
2 are confeſſedly very eaſy to be tracked in you 
W. 


SHAKSPEARE 


If I have had my day in my own century, let 
it be placed to my good fortune. If my dramatie 
ſucceſſors had their hour alſo on the ſtage, it was 
the tribute payable to living worth, to exalted 
ius, or perhaps in compliance with the rifing 

ion for looſer dialogue and more intrigui 
lots. Had my Garrick flouriſhed at that e 

akſpeare had not been put upon the ſhelf. 


G ARRIC X. 


Your kind expreflions make me feel incxprefli- 
ble ſatisfaction, 2 7 


SAAK- 
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S HAKBPEARE. 


Not ſo faſt, good David! I with we may take 
leave of each other in as placid a temper as we met. 
You would wonder, if I, who was ſo very care - 
leſs of my importance as an author, as not to put 
out a fingle edition of my works, ſhould think it 
worth while to complain of their preſent number, 
and alſo of the ſenſe and nonſenſe my critics and 
hyper critics continually make me ſpeak. This, I 
own, I could have prevented, by giving myſelf a 
little trouble. But when I retired from the ſtage, 
I thought no more of plays. If I could be affect- 
ed by the ſtrife I have occafioned, and the wrong 
done me by verbal criticiſm, ſorry would you be 
to obſerve my indignation riſe ſo high as to prompt 
me to exhibit an accuſation of being disfigured to 
that degree that it is become impoſhble for me to 


know my own plays, as performed on the ſtage; 
GARRICK, | 


Speak out! for I am thunder-ſtruck by the in- 
ſinuation. er ee, e 


re 

Has every thing on your ſide been friendly and 
fair? Have I received no diſobligations, as well 
as obligations from David Garrick ? 


GARRICEK. 


I cannot ſuppoſe I ever gave Shakſpeare offence, 
and I hope I never did him an injury, 


M 4 SHA K- 


could murder Shakſpeare ? 


vou on what you have done. I would forgive you, 


—where's my Hamlet? where; — 


— — 


L. 


SHAKSPEARE. 


Seriouſly then, it would diſcontent me to return 
to earth again, and obſerve the conduct and cha- 
racers in ſome of my beſt dramatic pieces ſo con- 
founded and altered, that I ſhould be obliged to 
diſown them. From an enemy I could have ex- 

ed no better treatment; but, from the hand 
of a friend, ſurely this was too much. 8 


What have I done? Is it poſſible Garrick 


SHAKSPEAR E. 


I cannot find in my heart to be fincerely an- 
gry with you, for indeed this is no time or place 
or reſentment : and, beſides, you know I was of 
a very placable diſpofition in the other world. 
Let me, but for a moment, juſt expoſtulate with 


even if you had attempted to inflict as many 
wounds upon me as the conſpirators did upon Ju- 
lius Cæſar. But gently then—where's my Lear? 


$4 ARRI K. 


I pray you, ſet down nought in malice. In 
compliance with the demands of the criticks, re- 
ſpecting the unities of time and place; with the 
claims of probability and ſubmiſſion to the en- 
lightened intelligence of my contemporaries, [ 

| | thought 


— — _ 
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thought it my duty to prune ſome of the quib- 
bles, witticiſms, and ſuperfluities, that were in 
ſome of your tragedies and comedies. Had you 
lived lower down, I believe you would have been 
obliged to have done them yourſelf. 


SHAKSPEARE, 


I certainly ſhould not have made ſuch havoc. 
You have now apd then miſtaken the ſcope of my 
drama, and have made exits and entrances I never 
intended. Why could you not ſpare the ſcene of 
the poor gravediggers, that had ſtood the teſt of 
time, 2 ſo greedily expected by the multi- 
tude? 


GAR RICK. 


I am not anſwerable for all the violence you 
fancy has been offered you. Davenant, Dryden, 
and Tate (men who eſteemed you only on this 
fide idolatry) took as great liberties with you. 
They wiſhed to make you more popular by what 
they did. I followed but the example they ſet 
me. Perhaps I ſhall find Old Ben will be offend- 
ed with me (as he was by nature ſurly) for hav- 
ing adapted a comedy or two of his (though to 
make the humour more — to the pit and 
gallery of the preſent age. But hear me a word 
in defence of my alteration of Hamlet ! 


SHAKSPEARE. 


Why ſhould I hear you? Your cauſe is deſpe- 
rate, . 


1 GARRICK, 
The characters were low, 


SHAK- 
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SHAKSPEAR E. 
I, intended them for low characters. 


GARRICK. 


The dialogue is not neceſſary to the action. 


SHAKSPEARE. 


The drama does not require that every dialogue 
ſhould be —_ It is faikcient, if it is inci- 
dental. 


GAREKEICE. 


It drew off the attention from the principal 
perſons. 


SHAKSPEARE. 


That which fixes attention, and produces de- 
light, is never a en you in a 9 


The play was ſo long that the whole could not 
be repreſented. 


SHAKSPEARE. 


You ſhould have ſhortened ſome parts * the 
favourites of the publick. 


GARRICK. 


What parts could have been better ſpared? 
SHA K- 
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SHAKSPEARE. 


Almoſt any part, except the Ghoſt, the Solilo- 
quy, and the laſt ſcene, The great excellence 
of this play is the diverſity of its incidents. The 
grave-diggers produce a ſcene of a new ſpecies. 
Novelty is of higher value than regularity. In 
your days every ordinary writer could be regular ; 
but who was original? If you had lived a few 
months longer, you would have ſeen the grave- 
diggers reſume their ſtation. | 


GARRICK., 


I begin to be ſorry, 


SHAKSPEARE. 


And I begin to be calm. Let us part whilſt we 
are friends. 


Adieu] thou great Dramatic Poet! 


sHAKSPEARE. 
Adieu! thou great Actor! 


. 
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"CONVERSATION XVI. 


HENRY THE EIGHTH 
AN D | 


CHARLES THE FIFTH. 


CHARLES. 


O Chriſtian King, I believe, had ſo many 

wives to his ſhare; nor had ſuch fortune 
attend them. Two of them you divorced, two 
you beheaded, one died in childbed, and one had 
the good luck to outlive you. 


HENRY, 


I had an appetite for the ſex, and liked the 
matrimonial ſtate very well. 


CHARLES. 
And yet, paſſion did not always direct your 


choice. | 
HENRY, 
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HENRY. 


met with but one whoſe perſon I did not like; 
and there I was deceived, by the flattery of her 
picture, that Cromwell procured for me. 


CHARLES 


Can you' review your behaviour to them all 
without paſſing a ſevere judgement on yourſelf ? 


HENRY», 


I had, every now and then, a little touch of 
conſcience on account of marrying your aunt, my 
brother's widow, and on the methods I took, after I 
had cohabited with her for more than twenty years, 
to get myſelf unmarried. The ſuperior youth, 
gaiety, and dexterity of Anna Bullen ſharpened my 
defires, and overturned all the difficulties in my way. 
The refuſal of a diſpenſation I made. 
me the Pope in my own dominions. Had my 
new Queen been fairly delivered of a fon, poſſibly 
I might not have put ſuoh unhappy conſtructions 
on her coquettry, and the freedoms of her be- 
haviour. I found ſhe did not love me, and there- 
fore I left her to her fate, and grew enamoured 
of Jane Seymour, who, to my great concern, died 
in conſequence of bringing my ſon Edward into 
the world. My other Queens, either did not know 
bow to manage my temper, or abuſed my bed. 
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CHARLES. 


Love and courtſhip ſeem to have been ſo much 
the employment of your life, that I wonder you 
could find leifure or inclination to purſue any 
thing elſe. | 


HENRY. 


Wolſey took the trouble of many ſtate matters 
off my hands, whilſt he was living. Cromwell 
managed my ſeparation from the court of Rome. 
I always found ready inſtruments to execute my 
will and pleaſure, I was even maſter of my par- 
liaments. My proclamations had the force of 
laws. I found time to write a book againſt Lu- 
ther, which obtained for me the title of! Defen- 
„der of the Faith.“ 


CHARLES 


» Your violence, your rapine, your facrilege, 
were held in abhorrence by the religious part of 
mankind. It was marvellous the hand of violence 
was not raifed againſt you for what you com- 
mitted. It was ſaid of you, “that you never 
&« ſpared a man in your anger, nor a woman in 
4 your luſt,” Excuſe my warmth on this occa- 
On. 


HENRY, 


My political injuſtice was but the evil of a day, 
but became the bleſſing for ages. My perſonal 
faults died with me. But, is ſacrilege worſe than 


perſecution, or the love of women more y_ 
than 
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than the Inquifition ? Pray, let our converſation go 
on without aſperity. You did not find me indolent 
nor ungallant in the two vifits you paid me in Eng · 
land; nor when we met on the Continent ; nor un- 
paar when you accepted a penfion from me. 


e was a ing life. But, I confeſs, my rul- 
ing and unruly had a good deal to do with 


my public conduct. You would laugh perhaps 
if I ſhould tell you, I wanted to turn my amorous 
diſpoſition to the benefit of my ſubjects. 


CHARLES 


You wanted, I ſuppoſe, to furniſh yourſelf with 
heirs enough to your crown ? 


HENRY. 


Certainly I did. But matters did not turn out 
according to my wiſhes. The ſon I left to ſucceed 
me inherited a weak conſtitution, and I foreſaw 
my hopes of delivering England from the domy- 
nion of a foreign yoke, would be checked for a 
time at leaſt, 


CHARLES. 


Why! had you any kindneſs for the new re- 


ligion, or regard for ſpiritual things, who ſeemed 


to be ſo much addicted to ſenſual ones ? 


HENRY,» 


From the moment I emancipated England from 
Rome, I had other notions of futurities, and de- 
termined to enable my ſucceſſor to continue to be 

the 
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the head of the church. Beſides, the older I grew, 
and the more I was weaned by. bodily infirmities 
from women, the more ſeriouſly I thought of my 
own diſſolution, and the effect of it upon the 
nation. ' 


CHARLES 


To be ſure, the fon you left was not able to 
tread in your matrimonial footſteps, I myſelf 
lived long enough to ſee Mary, my firſt coufin, 
undoing very faſt and ſucceſsfully what you had 
taken ſuch pains to make ſecure and employed 
ſuch reſolution about. 


HENRY. 


The recollection of theſe diſappointments is un- 
pleaſant to me, and are no occaſion of triumph to 
you. Pray candidly inform me, in your turn, of 
ſome important paſſages of your life. 


CHARLES 


Of what parts of it do you wiſh me to give any 
account ? 


HENRY. 


Of the true cauſes of your abdication, which ſo 
ſurprized all Europe. 


CHARLES 


I was, and I think in your time, poſſeſſed of 
the moſt extenſive dominions of any ſovereign, and 
obtained the greateſt character for policy — 
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martial atchievements. I had worn myſelf out in 
acquiring them. My declining health convinced 
me I could not enjoy them much longer. That I 
might not be ſubject to a reverſe of fortune, for I 
had been lately baffled on the coaſt of Africa, and 
at the fiege of Metz, that I might have a little 
time to.myſelf before I died, that I might ſee 
whether the world could do without me or not, and 
that I might gratify my vanity by a recital of my 

reat actions in a ſpeech com on that occa- 

on, in conſequence of the reſolution I was come 


to, to be pronounced in the face of all Europe, I 


abdicated all my dominions in both hemiſpheres, 
and gave them to my ſon Philip. I wanted my 
brother Ferdinand to have given up the Imperial 
dignity, that Philip might have been alſo Em- 


peror of Germany. As for myſelf, I went into re- 


tirement, in a monaſtery in Placenzia, in Eſtre- 
madura; and in that agreeable climate I hoped to 
be quiet in my thoughts, and unmoleſted with 
bodily pains, | 


HENRY, 


I own, you furniſhed yourſelf with a number of 
reaſons for taking this extraordinary _—_ Bur 
did you never repent of your meaſures? Did you 
wiſh yourſelf 'in the world again or not ? 


CHARLES. 


Yes, and too ſoon for the tranquillity of my 
mind. For my ſlender penfion was ill paid; and 
now and then I formed inclinations io reaſſume 
my greatneſs ; for I began to think I had given 
away too much, and not to the moſt deſerving. 


N HENRY» 
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HENRY. 


But Philip would not have ſuffered you to have 
repented to any purpoſe, of your reſignations, if 
you had ſet about any ſchemes for your reſtora- 
tion. Royalty, once enjoyed, cannot be given 
. up without heart-breaking. You had a mind to 
imitate Sylla, I ſuppoſe, or Diocleſian; and you 
were ſoon as much concerned for what you had 
done, as it is believed they were, Were I to reign 
a ſecond time, my ſucceſſor ſhould be obliged to 
death, and not to me, for my crown. Pray, how 
did you paſs your time, and did it hang heavy 
upon your hands ? | 


CHARLES. 


I employed it in riding at ſmall diſtances fron) 
the monaſtery, upon a little horſe, with a ſingle 
attendant on foot, in converſation with my con- 
feſſor, and in the obſervance of the moſt rigid 
rules of the order. I paſſed many of my hours 
alſo in the cultivation of my garden, in con- 
templation, and with ſome excellent mecha- 
nics | brought and kept about me. To be tice 
with you, on obſerving the unequal goings of my 
clocks, which had been fabricated in the exacteſt 
manner, I ceaſed to wonder I could not procure 
uniformity of ſentiments, that my plans in the great 
world had ſuch different effects on mankind from 
what I expected, and that fo few of my projects 
ſuccceded, 


HENRY. 
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£9: il HENRY: . 
But I think your whim (for, to tell you the 
truth, I am no ſtranger to it) bordered upon mad- 
neſs (a diſtemper you might have inherited from 
your mother Joanna), when you determined that 


your funeral obſequies ſhould be performed upon 
you whilſt you were yet alive. 


CHARLES, 


This laſt act of my life was alſo deſerving ap- 
plauſe. I became weary of exiſtence, had 
 lubmitted to many voluntary mortifications. My 
brain was clouded with religious melancholy, and 
I thought that, next to my act of abdication, this 
unprecedented performance of the burial ſervice 
over me would be meritorious, and entitle me to 
much renown. Permit me to deſcribe it to you 
in a few words, for it was my own invention. My 
tomb was erected in the chapel. My domeſtics 
marched thither in funeral proceſſion, with black 
tapers in their hands: I followed in my ſhroud, 
and was laid in my coffin with great formality. 
The ſervice for the dead was chaunted, and I 
Joined in the prayers that were offered for the 
tranquillity of my ſoul, mingling tears with thoſe 
of my attendants. The ceremony cloſed with the 
ſprinkling of holy water on the coffin; and the 
company departed. Then I aroſe out of my cof- 
fin, and retired to my chamber, to meditate on the 
awfulneſs of the late tranſaction. 


HENRY. 


The repreſentation was truly dramatic, and 
worthy of the beſt tragic poet. But your beha- 
viour was fitter for a monk than a king. Your 
N 2 power 
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power of deſcription gives me ſome idea of your 
talent for ſpeaking, for which you were once fa- 
mous. Tf I am not miſtaken, you were ſo much 
affected and fatigued by the laſt part you acted, 
that it led immetiatel to your funeral proceſſion 
in carneſt. Pray whoſe conduct do you think will 
appear to the moſt advantage, in the eyes of im- 
partial poſterity, the wiving of Henry the Eighth, 
or the abdication and the . ſervice over the 
living Charles the Fifth? 


| CHARLES KY | 
When the pleaſures and buſineſs of life are over, 

it is time to wiſh to live no longer. To retire to 
forget the world, which may ſoon forget us, when 
new actors are to make their appeafance, and our 
own parts are performed, is ſurely rational and 
worthy of admiration. In the hour of proſperity, 
death is never a welcome vifitor. Amidſt com- 
fortable enjoyments, who but muſt think of lite ? 
Thoſe are the things that make us — br 
afraid to die. As I had lived, I thought I had 
nothing to do but to repent, to meditate, and to 
get quit of a miſerable being The great Saladin 
is not more commended for his victories, than for 
his manner of taking leave of life. I yielded my 
breath with a compoſure no leſs exemplary. I 
copied not the Saracen; for I meant to be an ori- 
ginal : but I thought I imitated Dioclefian well, 
in abandoning all greatneſs, and choofing a de- 
licious ſpot for contemplation and privacy. None 
about your bed of fickneſs ventured to put you 
in mind of your approaching diſſolution, till a 
few hours before it took place. I lived with. 
more glory than yourſelf; and finiſhed the laſt 
ſcene of lite better than you did; and therefore 
I think poſterity muſt decide in my favour. 
| HEN RV. 
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HENRY. 


It was very well known, that whatever was 
put into my head was not eaſy to be diſplaced. 
It might therefore not be thought prudent to tell 
me every day thay I was mortal, for I knew that 
already; and to diſturb my acts of government. 
It was time enough to go, when I was ſummoned 
away. But when it became neceſſary to impart 
the notice, I behaved with as much ſubmiſſion and 
leſs ſuperſtition than yourſelf. The next age 
may canvaſs our lives more ſtrictly than our man- 
ner of dying. They may pronounce us both to 
be madmen, though in a different way, - for aught 
I know. But our paſſions, the movers of the 
human machine, took a different turn. Yours 
carried you into the field, fluſhed you with 
conqueſt, and diſpoſed you to thin the num. 
bers of mankind, which my incontinent deſires 
prompted me to multiply and perpetuate, By 
venturing upon fix wives, I intended to adorn 
my court with a royal progeny, and to prevent 
a vacancy. by death, or by abdication, on the 
thrones of Kings. Who do you think now de- 
ſerves to be moſt talked of ? 


CHARLES. 


After all, I muſt confeſs, that the laſt a& of 
my life was extravagant; but at leaſt it was the 
fruit of extravagant humiliation and piety. Where- 
as the whole of your pilgrimage was paſſed ip the 
gratification of pride, inſolence, and the moſt out- 
rageous ſelfiſh appetites, - | 
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CONVERSATION XVYlL 


CATHARINE of Medicis, 
8 


i SARAH Dutcheſs of Marlborough. 


SARAH. 


HH E court of death does not require a Gen- 
tleman Uſher for introduction. Therefore 

I make my approaches with the leſs ceremony, 
bur with all poſſible civility. You might have 
overlooked Me, though I was not uſed to it elſe- 
where, but it was impoſhble not to diſtinguiſh 
Catharine of Medicis. I think, Madam, no two 
ladies of modern times have done more to be talk- 


ed of than ourſelves. 


CATHARINE. 


] was a female diſciple of Machiavel, and 
triumphed over the enemies of the French mo- 
narchy, by putting into practice the principles I 
learned in his ſchool, 

SARAH 
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SARAH. 


I own, you acquired a great character; but I 
cannot think it a good one, whatever you may 
do. | 


CATHARINE. 


A woman who rolled in the lofty ſphere I was 
born and bred to ſhine in, had not leiſure to ſtoop 
to the humble qualifications that belonged to the 
ordinary part of my ſex. I have been the wife 
and widow of Henry the ſecond of France, the 
mother of three ſucceeding Kings, and Queen 


regent. 


SARAH. 


You certainly had titles and power enough in 
all conſcience; to all which indeed you were 
equal, | 


CATHARINE, 


And I was fit for the times I lived in ; for they 
required much ſimulation and diſſimulation, and a 
great deal of queen-craft. | 


SARAH. 


I wiſh you had not ſo frequently exerciſed the 
laſt quality you ſoeminently poſſeſſed ; for, to tell 
you the truth, it is that has made your memory 
ſp odious. 

| N4 CATHA- 
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CATHARINE, 


Pray, what particular inſtance do you allude 
to? But I can conjecture what you muſt mean, 


SARA H. 
The part you acted in the maſſacre, on Bar- 
tholomew's day. | 
CATHARINE, 


I gueſſed right. This circumſtance, which did 
not come to your knowledge till two hundred 


years afterward, was e in deſcending 


through ſuch a long courſe of time: and beſides, 
the ſtory has been exaggerated by Huguonot au- 
thors. Davila, the great hiſtorian, and my coun- 
tryman, vindicated me from many accuſations 
and calumnies. 


1 was no great reader of books in the other 


world; for cards, in the younger part of my life, 


took up a great deal of my time : and better had 
it been if they had totally engroſſed yours ! But 
I was aſſured, that all the writers on the ſubject 
of the brutal work of that day have expreſſed 


-their wiſhes it could have been blotted from all 


memory; for, under the invitation of a chearful 
ſolemnizing the marriage of Henry of Navarre 
with the King's ſiſter, your own daughter, the 


moſt daring breach of hoſpitality was — 
* | a 
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by the Catholics, by your advice, under your im- 
mediate directions, and at laſt, in the name, and 
with the ſanction, of the King himſelf. I take it 
for granted. that Caligni, Henry IV. Sully, de 
Thou, and other illuſtrious ſhades, avoid the fight 
of you. 


CATHARINE, 


They have, I own it, frowned upon me as they 
ed by ; but have faid nothing. The dignity 
always wore in their preſence did not quit me. 
Neither fear, ſhame, nor contrition, that haunts 
the conſcience of weak women, appeared in my 
looks. Really, none but Catharine could have 
got ſo well through life, as I did. Henry was 
attached to his miſtreſs, who was his favourite, 
till he died. As long as he lived, I had no in- 
fluence over his heart, nor was admitted into his 
counſels. When I had got through theſe trying 
buſineſſes tolerably well, -I was to act in the hi 5 
ſtation of Queen regent. Between the Guiles, 
the Huguonots, my own children, and my own- 
ſelf, I really had enough to do. But I did not 
ſhrink from it. I was obliged to play the ſtateſ- 
woman, and go through my work. The Huguo- 
10ts were enemies to the king and kingdom. I 
ww clearly, they never could be overcome but 
being overreached and deceived by this ſtra- 
tem. A blow againſt them had been planned 
ſevral years before this was executed, and had 
theapprobation of the Pope ; which in thoſe days 
was great matter. I copied aftex the Sicilian 
Veſprs. 


i 


SARAH, 
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SARAH, 


And did not your heart revolt at the machins- 
tions of your head? * % bn 


CATHARINE, 


You, who ſhuddered at the up ſed intention 
of converting you to the church of Rame (though 
it was giving you a religion at the ſame time, for 
you were living without any) would have been 
too full of ſcruples to have hatched the contri- 
vance I did to ſerve our cauſe; and was too fear- 
ful a creature to have been even a ſpectator, from 
the windows of the palace, of the executions, 
even though you had been a maid of honour in 
my court. But I, who had been the niece of a 
tormer Pope—I, who was inſtigated by the reign- 
ing Pontiff, and had an abſolution from all guilt, 
very readily gave the word to deſtroy Huguonots 
and Heretics, on the ſcore of religion, I am | 
ſure rhat ſound policy muſt acknowledge, that | 
the fewer the enemies of the ſtate the better. 


SARAH. 


But I am ſorry that one of my own ſex ſhojld 
ſo willingly, or even through neceſſity, have an- 
dertaken this cruel bufineſs. It was fitter fot 
Nero than Catharine of Medicis, a lady pofffſed 
of ſuch perſonal charms, ſuch beauty, delfacy, 
eloquence, and feminine attractions. 7 
5 ö 
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CATHARINE, 


Perhaps I could now have wiſhed, thoſe neceſ- 
fary ends could have been attained by leſs per- 
fidious means, and with leſs bloodſhed. But, if 
you will believe me, I thought that neither my 
religion, family, nor ſelf, could have been fe- 
cure, without ſtriking the ſtroke I did. I fancied 
all day long, and dreamed continually, that the 
Admiral and his party would dethrone my family 
and deſtroy the monarchy. But even you, who 
underſtood the arts and external appearances of a 
court, would not have imagined, that I was me- 
ditating any thing but refinements on pleaſure, and 
improvements in Juxuriouſneſs and gallantries. 
So much dexterity was I poſſeſſed of! 


SARAH, 


It is not natural to think of danger during the 
gaieties of pleaſure. But who could eſcape, when 
| Catharine, who became another Circe, prefided, 
at every banquet, and intoxicated her gueſts into 
the embraces of ſleep, in order to deſtroy them? 
The King, whoſe youth was not hardened into 
cruelty, 1. find, began to waver about giving the 
_ promiſed fignal : the duke of Guiſe trembled, 
leſt his revenge on the Admiral, for the death of 
his father, ſhould not take place ; and nothing 
but the unrelenting ſpirit of the Queen-mother, 
that ſlept neither by night or by day, could ac- 
compliſh the bloody buſineſs at laſt. The Hu- 
guonots were deſtroyed by your ſmiles, who 
might have been put upon their guard by 1 

rown. 
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frown. I will not harrow up your ſoul with the 
mention of Bartholomew. E. ] believe 
you had trouble enough, to the end of your life, 
after this tragedy was over. 33 


CATHARINE, 


I ſuppoſe, if the truth were known, you had a 
difficult part to perform in life. — + 


SARAH, 


My difficulties were not ſo great as yours, 
Religion, notwithſtanding the opprobrious terms 
of high and low church, wore a milder aſpect in 
my time ; and, though the ſtate parties of Whig 
and Tory ran high, they did not beget poiſon or 
aſſaſſination. Aſtrology and ſorcery, which were 
employed in your court for criminal purpoſes, 
were unknown in that of my Queen. People 
were brought into the court which 1 ſerved, and 
were placed and diſplaced, without being in dan- 
ger of their lives. 


CATHARINE, 


There was ſpirit enough in my contemporary 
Elizabeth. Anne, your ſovereign, made a good 
mother and an obedient wife ; ; Way a timid 


SARAH-. 
The court of Queen Anne had none of the 


ſplendor and gallantries of Catharine of 21. 
t 
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It was however a very reſpectable one, but be- 
came a good deal diſquieted * We had 
high competitions for power places. But to 

e away your contemptuous opinion of us, I 
can aſſure you, that it was the inceſſant employ- 
ment of the greateſt part of her reign to preſerve 
the balance of Europe, and to pull down the 
power of France. 


CATHARINE, 


You talk like a politician ! and what did you 
contribute to this prodigious bufineſs > But, 
however, a good deal was done, for Torcy has 
acknowledged to me, that France was in your 


time brought very low. ; 


SARAH 


I took care to become the favourite of my miſ- 
treſs, who, to tell you the truth, met me haltf- 
way, and was as glad to become mine. My in- 
tereſt with her and the great merit of my huſband, 
Lord Marlborough, put him at the head of the 
confederate army, who ſucceeded in taking every 
town he laid fiege to, and who won every battle 
he fought. 


CATHARINE, 


Well ! I ſhould like to have ſeen the handſome 
Sarah Jennings, the wife, the mother, the good 
domeſtic woman, engaged in this field of politics, 
and who, according to her preſent account and 
notions, muſt have been quite out of her element. 
You governed Marlborough, I ſuppoſe, and alſo 
queen Anne, and dictated the orders to the army 
SAR At. 
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SARA He. 


Vor raillery ſcaſons our converſation. 


CATHARINE, 


Seriouſly then, I know very well you had a great 
influence for many years; that you roſe to a pro- 
digious height of power, connexions, and riches ; 
and that you loſt all your conſequence by your 
pride and ſpirit of revenge. Was it not ſo? 


SARAH. 


I was at one time, I confeſs, the: moſt con- 
ſiderable woman, of a ſubject, in Europe: and 
was at laſt ſupplanted by one I had introduced, to 
be a ſort of deputy, in my abſence. I never for- 
gave her, nor the party, nor even the Queen, tor 
the ingratitude I was rewarded with. 


CATHARINE, 


And ſo, you have been under as many difficul- 
ties as myſelf! But you certainly had not all the 
acquirements neceflary for a court ; for you loſt 
your greatneſs by your own fault. Had you lived 
two centuries higher, and been elevated as Ca- 
tharine was, you would have done as ſhe did, and 
then you would not have been outwitted. You had 


ioo much moderation by half, 


SARAH» 


. 


born and bred in Italy. 
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SARAH. 


I was an Engliſh woman, and therefore would 
never have written my revenge in characters of 
blood. You were an Italian, and gave your con- 
ſcience to your Jeſuit, Could I lead my life over 
again in the upper regions, I would correct the 
impetuoſity of my temper, and be a more ſub- 
miſſive ſervant to the Queen. | 


CATHARINE. 


And I would have always behaved ſuita- 
bly to the royalty of my condition. Like Sylla 
{excuſe the pedantry of the alluſion) I would 
have been bountiful to my friends ; but the de- 
ſtruction of my enemies; and I would never have 
forgot, no not for one moment, that I had been 
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CONVERSATION XIX. 


| CHARLES the SECOND 
AND 


The Earl of SHAF TSBURY. 


. CHARLES.. 
GAVE you my opinion of you, in the other 
world, before we quarrelled, preciſely in theſe 


words, ** Shaftſbury, you are the wickedeſt fellow 
e in my dominions!“ | 


SHAFTSBURY-. 
And you may recolle& my inſtant and familiar 
reply, “Of a ſubject, I believe l am.” 


CHARLES. 


| You were not able to walk me leiſurely out of 
all my dominions ; as you boaſted you would. 


SHAFTS- 
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SHAFTSBURY., 


As a politician, I had no other game to play, 
but to make the attempt. I had no antipathy to 
yourſelf, even at that time, nor even when I de- 
fired leave to abandon England, and to retire to 
Carolina; but I dreaded the vengeance of your 
brother, if he ſhould come to reign. If my ne- 
phew Halifax had not oppoſed me in the Exclu- 
ſion Bill, I could have made it up with you tole- 
rably well. But I was become deſperate, and I 
made you believe I had got ten thouſand merry 
boys concealed in London, ready to riſe at the 
word of command ; juſt as Pompey's armed le- 
gions were to do, at the ſtamp of his feet. Your 
converſation with Lord Howard, who told you all 
he knew, at the lodgings of the chaſte Dutcheſs 
of Portſmouth, was overheard by Lord Mordaunt, 
who adviſed me to get away as faſt as I could. 


CHARLES, 


Your going off in diſguiſe, and eſcaping to 
Amſterdam, was no proot of your courage, nor 
confidence irf your ſtrength againſt the crown. 
Your death was ignoble, in the arms of Walcot 
and Ferguſon. You lived in a continual conſter- 
nation. You would not take a wink of reſt, but 
in your cloaths, to be ready to ſtart up. You 
was a ſingular ſpectacle to all about you; for they 
poſſeſſed themſelves, that when you ſlept, you kept 
your eyes open. The Dutch ſerved you right, in 
not ſuffering you to come into. their magiſtracy, 
for they remembered the poſition in one of your 


ſpeeches, for which Offory handſomely expoſed 
O you 
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you to your face, in the Houſe of Lords, that 
Holland muſt be deftroyed.” You had fo much 
offended me, that I wiſhed not to ſee you any 
more; for you was a monſter of ingratitude. 1 
raiſed you to an earldom, to the chancellorſhip, 
and made you. prefident of the council framed by 
Sir William Temple. I truſted you, when I knew 
you did not deſerve to be truſted. I endeavoured 
to overlook your former diſobligations, and I bore 
with your treaſon as long as poſſible. 


SHAFTSBURY, 


I have now no reaſon to be afraid of your ſend- 
ing me to the Tower, nor have occaſion to ſkulk 
from your preſence. I acknowledge the verſati- 
lity of my temper, and of my principles. I was, 
as well as yourſclf, under the weakneſs of aſtrolo- 
gy. When Cromwell once threw out a word, 
tending to the offer of making me king, I 
thought the prediction of my greatneſs, by a 
Dutch doctor, was going to be verified. But he 
did nothing more for me, than make me one of his 
Lords. I was a conſiderable perſon before your 
reſtoration, and was equal to any poſt under your 
government. You was ſerving yourſelf, when you 
was advancing me. I thought you could not do 
too much for me, when I became a zealous roya- 
liſt; and after the accident of being thrown out 
of my carriage in Holland, in my deputation from 
both Houſes to you, with their votes in your fa- 
vour. It occafioned an incurable abſceſs in my 
fide, that embittered my life, and ſhortened my 
days : to which, no doubt, my perturbation of 
ſpirits contributed ſomething. In the laſt act of 


my political exiſtence I ſerjouſly thought this ca- 
__ lamity 
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lamity was a juſt judgement upon me, for con- 
ſenting to bring you home without conditions. 
Had I foreſeen my dangerous voyage to Holland, 
and my cold reception there, I would not have 
waited for the tardy proceedings of Sydney, Ruſ- 
ſel, nor of the Engliſh nor Scotch patriotic band 
of conſpirators ; bnt I would have ſaved my coun» 


try alone. 
CHARLES. 


Your party was rejoiced when they were in- 
formed you had decamped; for your fury or your 
terror would have ruined them, your family, and 
yourſelf. From your quickneſs in' changing ſides, 
the wits, as I remember, nicknamed you Shiftf- 
bury, and the poet Dryden ſtigmatized you under 
the character of Achitophel. As you was a ſhame» 
leſs man, you was not aſhamed to recount the no- 
torious apoſtacies of your political life. 


SHAI TSBURY., 


Though I ſeemed to be fond of changing ſides, 


I preſerved the confidence of my party, and was 


always at the head of it. I had taken a reſolution 


not to change any more. With a view of ob- 
taining the great ſeal, I ſuffered myſelf to lay 
under a ſuſpicion of adviſing the ſhutting up the 
Exchequer, for which Clifford was rewarded with 
the Treaſurer's ſtaff, I ſet myſelf toarm you with 
more prerogatives than I ought to have done, and 
more than it was ſafe to truſt you with, Bur 
you had not ſteadineſs enough to purſue the plan 
I laid down. From 1 7 moment, I determined 
| 2 to 
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72 
to quit you, and to put myſelf under the protection 
of the country party. | 


CHARLES. 


I never meant to make any miniſter popular by 
turning him out. This kept the ave au South- 
ampton, your uncle, in office to his death. I 
availed myſelf of the public reſentment againſt 
Lord Clarendon, that male prude ; though it 
was for another reaſon I let him fall. His ba- 
niſhment removed him too far off to injure or diſ- 
oblige me. Your miſchievous fertility of inven- 
tion hurt me more after you were turned out, 
than your abilities did me ſervice whilſt you were 
in employment. From a diſcontented courtier 
you commenced an unrelenting patriot, and turned 
the head of my favourite Monmouth, who, but 
for you, might have been kept in the pale of his 
duty. You performed the part of a demagogue 
very well. Your tempting — to the am- 
bition of Lord Eſſex, Come over to us, my 
Lord; and we will make you Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland,” was enough to make me fancy, that 
England was more than half metamorphoſed into 
a republic, 


SHAFTSBURY. 


I would never have come again into your ſer- 
vice. I knew I had offended the Duke of York, 
whom you ſuffered to reign whilſt you was alive, 
beyond reparation and forgiveneſs. The. people 
forgave me, and that was enough for me. 
trembled for the religion and liberties of my coun- 


try- You are ready to ſmile to hear me * 
| this 


EL, 


this rate, when you underſtood I lived under the 
open profeſſion of Deiſm, and knew I once in- 
kunt to render you more abſolute. But the 
gigantic ſtrides of Popery obliged me to make the 
moſt of Oates's plot; for the advantage of the 
Proteſtant religion ; which is the only public one 
that can keep out ſlavery. 


CHARLES 


Your tampering with the witneſſes in that bufi- 
neſs was ſcandalous, and diſgraced the Proteſ- 
tant cauſe you appeared a champion for. The 
whole was a forgery; and no man was more con- 
vinced of it than yourſelf. 


SHAFTSBURY. 


Then what have you to anſwer for, who figned 
the death warrant for Lord Stafford, and the ſuf- 
ferers for the Popiſh plot, if you believed them 
innocent at the ſame time ! 


CHARLES, 


The times condemned them, and an ignoramus 
Jury preſerved you. You died in a good ſeaſon 
for yourſelf and for England. Either a common- 
wealth or a deſpotiſm, like that of France, whoſe 
politics, faſhions, and religion, I was ſuppoſed 
to be in love with, muſt have followed, it your 
oppoſition had not been cruſhed, | 


O3 
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SHAFTSBURY. 


Come, Charlcs, for here a perfect democracy 
prevails, candidly confeſs, which of us was the 
worſe man of the two? Rocheſter, your com- 
panion, ſhrewdly obſerved, “you never ſaid a 
„ filly thing, and never did a wiſe one“ 


CHARLES. 


That, I hope, was perfectly true; and it was 


much to my credit: for my wit was my own; but 


my actions were my miniſter's. 


SHAFTSBURY, 


Was the bargain for your receiving one hun- 
dred thouſand pounds a year from France the 
work of Danby your treaſurer? I thought you 
avowed it your own meaſure. Was there no ſe- 
cret kept from your five miniſters, who were de- 
ſervedly chriſtened the Cabal? Was there no pri- 
vate treaty with France, when your intriguing 
ſiſter the Dutcheſs of Orleans came over, inſcruta- 
ble to your oſtenſible miniſters, which an Engliſh 
one would have ſcrupled to fign, and yet you 
ventured to ratify? Something was ſuſpected 
about your making an alteration in church and 
ſtate, after — * was ſent about his buſineſs, 
and of your conquering and making a partition 
of Holland, I never knew enough to divulge it 
to parliament; for I would have had the head of 
the adviſer, as 1 threatened on another occafion. 
You was a prince of profound diſſimulation, of 

apparent 
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apparent good nature and clemency, but, when 
found out, more like Tiberius, in diſpoſition as 
well as phy ſiognomy, than Titus or Trajan. 


CHARLES. 


I was taught, it was better to accept a great 
ſum from a generous king, than to be beholden 
for it to five hundred of my inſolent ſubjects. 
By this I was enabled to rule for ſome years with- 
out a parliament. I took up and laid down my 
miniſters with the utmoſt indifference, when they 
could do me no more ſervice, -and I thought it 
would gratify the public humour. 


SHAF TSBURY., 


But you did not chooſe to give up the over- 
bearing Maitland to the clamours of a whole na- 
tion. Yau put by all the accuſations againſt him, 
with this remark, unworthy of an Engliſh King, 
« | perceive Lauderdale has done a number of 
bad things againſt the people of Scotland ; but I 
cannot perceive he has done any thing againſt my 
intereſt,” As if a King could have a ſeparate in- 
tereſt from his ſubjects ! 


CHARLES. 


I dare not aſſert, I made ſo good a King as 1 
might have done. I ſoon grew weary of applica- 
tion to bufineſs, and longed to be in the arms of 
- pleaſure : but, when it was neceſſary to rouſe my- 
ſelf, I became my own miniſter. I had a mind to 


follow the example of my ſubjects, and to be 
O4 even 
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even with them for their indifferent behaviour to 
me. I believe you think I ſucceeded in this. We 
were often tired of each other. But I did not 
loſe my popularity for any length of time. When 
I was ſeized with a great illneſs at Windſor, my 
people were frightened out of their ſenſes, and 
thought it was like the end of the world. No- 
body wanted me dead, that my brother might be 
King. The nation went into a long mourning for 
me, and I believe has reaſon to wiſh me alive 
again; which you cannot pretend for yourſelf, 


SHAFTSBURY. 


What do you think the hiſtorians of your reign 
will ſay of you? | 


CHARLES. 


I ſhall make as good a figure in hiſtory as your- 
ſelf. Impartial poſterity will make allowances 
for the fatigues of royalty, and the temprations 
to which it is ſubject. The part of a King is 
more difficult to perform than that of a privy coun- 
ſellor. The perlon in Quevedo, who expected to 
find as many crowned heads as common people in 
Elyzium, and ſaw but four or. five, upon his ex- 
preſſion of aſtoniſhment, was told, “they are all 
„ that ever were.” No one in his right mind 
would wiſh to be a King; for who is equal to the 
taſk ? But to return. As to Lauderdale, he ſhewed 
himſelf fo fit an inſtrument to go all lengths, that 
I was unwilling to make him a fgcrifice. Beſides, 
| obſerved his unwieldineſs would not let him 


laſt much longer. To tell you the truth, I began 
| | to 


Ws 


to have as indifferent an opinion of mankind, as I 
had of myſelf, ' I found ſervility, ſtubborneſs, in- 
capacity, corruption, and treachery in my ſer- 
vants of every denomination ; and I preſume courts 
will never be without ſuch attendants, and there- 
fore convenience and policy had -the moſt to do 
in my choice. Virtue in men, and chaſtity in 
women, were qualities I ſeldom looked for, leſt 
| ſhould be diſappointed. They appeared as the 
poetical rarity of a black ſwan, | 


SHAFTSBURY. 


No one has more to anſwer for, towards cor- 
rupting the morals of both ſexes, than yourſelf. 
From your court all integrity and modeſty had 
taken their flight; and the ſatyrs, inſtead of the 
graces, were to be found there. To pleaſe you, 
and it is not at the expence of truth, let me ac- 
knowledge, you were the moſt accompliſhed 
gentleman of the age, and that you had not a 
grain of ill nature in your compoſition. You took 
the great ſeal from me in as perfect good humour 
as you gave it me the year before. Your refuſals 
were more obliging than the favours of your 
father, You had too much influence, for you made 
vice itſelf faſhionable, and ſet the faſhion in all 
things. You told your ſtories well, and you had 
many to relate, but too often, and to the fame 
company. When the crown was off, the King was 
ſeldom ſeen, Your feeding your ducks in St. 
James's Park was eſteemed a piece of condeſcen- 
fion : and your ſhewing yourſelf in the Mall was 
very popular, though nobody hardly could keep 
pace with you in walking. It you had loved power 
better than pleaſure you might have enſlaved us at 
the 
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the Reſtoration. In a word, you meant to make 
every body as happy as yourſelf ; but it was at the 
expence of all principle. You never continued in 
the true intereſt of your country; but you was a 
polite huſband, a faithleſs lover, a penfioned King, 


2. —— 


CHARLES. 


Odd's fiſh! if you are entering into perſonal in- 
vective, I muſt leave you, If you will admit the 
truth of my brother's expreſſion to me in the 
houſe of Lords, after your ſpeech, which occa- 
fioned the diſgrace of treaſurer Clifford, ** What 
« a villain of a Chancellor have you got?“ I will 
allow, with the utmoſt frankneſs, the truth of the 
confeſſion of my 2 Henry the Fourth, 
to the Spaniſh ambaſſador, that We Kings are 


ſometimes great Rogues.“ 


CONVERSATION XX. 


Earl of CHATHAM 


AND 


Cardinal RICHELIEW 


CHATHAM, 


Endeavoured to find out your Eminence very 
| early upon my admiſhon into theſe ſhades ; 
or I was told, in the upper region, by my friends 
as well as by my enemies, that I bore a ſurprizing 
reſemblance to you, on account of the intrepidity 
of my temper, the precifion of my notions, and 
the magnificence of my mind. I am, or rather [ 
was, William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, Secretary 
of State to the laſt and to the preſent King of Eng- 
land. The fame ardour for making our country 
become great, and the ſame unrenutted defire af 
being the firſt men of our and nation, took 
pe of us both, and invigorated our con- 
uct, | 


- 


RICH Ev 
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RICHELIEUWU. 


I rejoice at the appearance of congenial merit. 
Your aſpect beſpeaks you a perſon of uncommon 
worth, and to be infinitely elevated above the in- 
fignificant herd of _—_ and Miniſters, who pals 
in continual review before me, and are unworthy 
of my notice and converſation. Whatever you 
are pleaſed to ſay about yourſelf will excite my 
attention, 


CHATHAM, 


An unbounded love of fame I avow to have been 
the predominant paſſion of my ſoul. It ſeemed to 
be coeval with myſelf, and interwoven in my con- 
ſtitution. I ſacrificed every confideration at its 
fhrine. Finding myſelf a martyr to an hereditary 
gout, I abſtained from all dangerous pleaſures 
and vulgar gratifications. I enriched my under- 
ſtanding with a great deal of early knowledge. 
T diſcovered in myſelf extraordinary powers 
of elocution. I cultivated them with the greateſt 
diligence, and obtained a ſeat in the ſenate by fa- 
mily intereſt (for my patrimonial income was but 
an annuity of one hundred pounds a year), where 
] ſoon diſtinguiſhed myſelf, and put my oratorical 
faculties to immediate exertion, | 


RICHELIE U. 


Ambition is the failing of only noble minds. 1 
had rather, like Ceſar, have-been the firſt man 


in a village than the ſecond man in Rome. I had 
a more 
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2 more than ordinary portion of that quickeni 
incentive to glittering actions, and it was indulg 
me, to the utmoſt, in the unrivalled management 
of the affairs of the greateſt monarchy in Europe. 
Iarmed myſelf with power and titles, to aggrandize 
France, and to make myſelf terrible to my enemies. 


CHATHAM. 


I know you diſplayed the great politician, but 
you ſtuck at nothing to throw ſplendour on your- 
ſelf or your country. You inflamed parties at 
home; you encouraged rebellion abroad, and fo- 
mented diſcord all over the world, and was Ma- 
chiavel himſelf in perfection. 


RICHELIE . 


I acknowledge I had no ſcruples where the wel- 
fare of France was concerned, and that I was not 
a miniſter by halves. On my death-bed I could 
find nothing to repent of as a ſtateſman, I per- 
ceive it was your good- fortune to take the lead in 
the affairs of Great Britain, 


CHATHAM, 


I arrived at the ſummit of all my wiſhes at laft. 

I paved the way to my advancement by taking 
the fide of oppoſition in Parliament. I began my 
attack before I was warm in my feat, againſt an 
oligarchy that had brought corruption to a ſyſtem. 
The Dutcheſs of Marlborough left me a legacy of 
ten thouſand pounds, to keep me independent, 
and for talking in defence of the liberty of my 
country. 
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country. I ſpoke, and with the greateſt energy 
and conviction, againſt placemen, penfioners, ger- 
man connections, ſeptennial parliaments, ſtanding 
armies, and a long that had- unnerved the 
courage of. the nation. I was vehement ' againſt 
a miniſter who was afraid of war (then become 
neceflary for the honour and juſtice of the nation 
againſt Spain) leſt bad ſucceſs in it ſhould exaſpe- 
rate the people, and occafion his downfall. I alſo 
had a perſonal diſlike to him, for obliging me to 
— with my cornetcy of horſe for my ſenatorial 

haviour, I was as inflexible as Cato, and, to 
the advantage of an unembarreſſed countenance, l 
Joined the eloquence of Demoſthenes againſt Philip. 
I was never called to order for intemperance of 
ſpeech. My auditors were never tired. They 
thought my longeſt ſpeeches were the beſt. The 
treaſury bench trembled at the bold truths I ut- 
tered : and were as much confuſed as Cæſar was, 
when Cicero pleaded for Ligarius. The thunder 
of my voice was heard all over the houſe of Com- 
mons, and did great execution. The Miniſter was 
confounded, and obliged to give way. A ſeries 
of blunders, extravagances, misfortunes, and 
ſome particular conj unctures, placed me, in 2 
courſe of time, in a directing ſtation. My counſels 
were crowned with proſperities, and were furthered 
with unanimity at home. I conducted an extenfive 
war againſt France, andſmanaged England as 
much as you did Lewis the thirteenth. 


RICHELIEU. 


I could have done nothing if I had not gained 
an aſcendancy over the King. I was as neceſlary 


to him as he was to me. lis enemies were my 
enemies, 
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enemies, and the authority he put into my hands 
enabled me to make him abſolute over the Princes 
of the blood, the nobility, his parliaments, and 
to trample on the charters of the Hugonots. 1 
triumphed over all the conſpiracies againſt my 
perſon and my power. * 


CHATHAM» 


But I ſet out the open champion of the rights 
of mankind, the defender of the conſtitution againſt 
the encroachments of — 2 6 5 2 
ſpotic prerogative, the friend o aſſemblies, 
= = enemy to intolerance iy hurch and ſtate. 
| was carried on the ſhoulders of the people into 
reſponfible office, 2 the inclinations of the 
Sovereign and the cabinet 


RICHELIEU 


Were you, in all the revolution of things, able 
to preſerve yourſelf in your ſtation, and was no 
party capable of making a ſtand againſt you? 


CHATHAM, 


I ſeveral times reſigned my employments ; but 
was never turned out, When my advice was not 
followed, and I was no longer permitted to guide, 
| flung up in a pet, I had the pride of Richelieu, 
that could not bear the leaſt contradiction. * 


RICHE- 
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RICHELIEU. 


I ſee you were fond of ſuperiority, and con- 
ſulted your importance on every occafion, as I did. 
Bur, ſecure of the attachment of my prince, I never 
yielded nor gave up any important point. 


CHATHAM. 


Though I profeſſed the ſtiffneſs of the Engliſh 
oak, yet I ſometimes could bend like the willow. 
I often conjured and threatened (but not in the 
menace and tone of a Guiſe or Maſſinello) that the 
legiſlature ſhould not totally reject ſome bills I 


introduced and preſſed upon them, in favour of 


the privileges of the people ; and I was glad to 
gain ſome clauſes, when — not obtain the 
whole. I conſtantly returned to public buſineſs 
with inereaſe of conſequence, and indeed with ſo 
raiſed a character, that even at the very concluſion 
of my life, by lifting up my finger, I could have 
made my own terms, and, on my firſt invitation 
to court, have commanded a dukedom and the 
garter, I verily believe, the faſcination of my 
eloquence would have inflamed my countrymen 
into war, or charmed their inclinations to peace, 
if I had been brought before them, and could have 


made myſelt heard by them at large, 


RICHELIE V. 


If you had flouriſhed during the freedom of 
Athens, your dangerous and pre-eminent qualities 
would have ſubjected you to Oftraciſm, and in- 
curred the jealouſy and ingratitude incident to re- 
publics. | 

: CHAT» 
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HATHA Mu. 


But my influence over my fellow. citizens would 
never have made me formidable to the governing 
powers of our own monarchy. All complaints 
were to be made in Parliament, and all grie- 
vances redreſſed in a ſober, legal, and conſtitu- 
tional way. After the concl of a glorious 
war, (though the peace was not adequate to our 
unparalleled victories) when I had well nigh worn 
myſelf out in my repreſentative character, I ac- 
cepted an earldom and a penſion from the crown 
= they both came to me unaſked) as a reward 

r my paſt ſervices. My not declining thoſe ho- 
nours ſtrated to every body, that I did not 
meditate being a demagogue, or the leader of fac- 
= I that I did not * myſelf a greater 

on than my Sovereign : though, to tell you 
the truth, I was tn. 9295s dann himſelk or 
than your Henry the . 


RICHELIEU. 


Did your health permit you afterwards to take 
any important part in the concerns of the public 


and did not your good friends the people think | 

the worſe of you for being raiſed aboye them, 

when you became ennobled ; 
cu ATHAM. 


— 


2 
I never meant to deſert th of the peo» 
ple. But, to be candid, ſundry ſuperficial ap- 
prarances in my politics line of conduct had been 


re- 
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recollected, and ſome erroneous declarations of 
my youth were produced againſt me. But my 
country was willing enough to forget and to for- 

ive me, and to repoſe the moſt unlimited con- 

dence. I ſtudied its real welfare and dignity, by 
night and by day. I had the approbation of the 
majority of the whole kingdom, for the goodneſs 
of my intentions. For the good of the people, I 
dared to look the proudeſt connexions in the face. 
1 hey fancied I was able to reſcue them from every 
national diſgrace or misfortune. I left the con- 
dition of England on the pay edge of a war 
with France, who has entered into a treaty of al- 
liance and commerce with our North American 


. colonies. My increaſing infirmities, the rejection 


of ſome plans for the reſtoring peace in America, 
and ſome correſpondences I had entered into, that 
were hoſtile to the preſent official men, made me 
withdraw myſelf for ſome time. Rouſed by the dan- 

rous ſituation of my country, I got up in my place 
in the upper Houſe (from the couch of ſickneſs) to 
proclaim my ſentiments. I ſpoke with ſo much 
effort againſt ſome cowardly notions, reſpecting our 
ſubmiſhon to the independency of America, (for 
the Americans had voted themſelves, in Congreſs 
at Philadelphia, independent two years before) 
that were likely to operate on the audience, that 
I ſweoned away, and, after languiſhing a few days, 
I yielded up my ſpirit. Wl 


RICHELIE V. 


And I alſo was hurried out of the world at a 
critical moment. I juſt lived long enough to 
ſurvive the execution of ſome of the enemies of the 
ſtate, whom 1 longed to make the victims of my 


vengeance. 
CH A- 
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CHATHAM. 


But, unleſs my memory fails me, poſterity calls 


them by a ſofter name, and conſiders them as the 


friends of France, though the enemies of the mi- 
niſter ; and aſſerts, that they ſuffered unjuſtly. If 
you would forgive the vanity of the compariſon, 
I ſhould congratulate myſelf, like Pericles, that 
no citizen ever ſuffered death upon my account. 


RICHELIE V. 


If you had preſided over the intereſts of France, 
you would have acted juſt as I did. You would 


have ſhewn no falfe compaſſion, no mean inclina- 


tion to pardon aſſaſſination, and you would have 
preſerved yourſelf againſt contempt, as I always 
did. The name of a great miniſter and of Riche- 
lieu convey the ſame meaning. My monument in 
the Sorbonne, if every other memorial of me 
ſhould vaniſh from the earth, affords a ſtriking 
contemplation on the ſyblimity and ſuperiority of 
the genius of the cardinal duke of Richelicu. 


CHATHAM, 


An Engliſh ghoſt, who the moment before had 
obtained his paſſage over the Styx, brings me the 
welcome information of the almoſt unprecedented 
honours that were decreed me, fince my death, 
by the munificence of my country. My body was 
buried at the public charge, and attended to irs 
interment in Weſtminſter- Abbey by a numerous 


P 2 


proceſſion of noble mourners, My debts (for I 
| died 


of 
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died as as Ariſtides, or my predeceflor Wal. 
fingham)-are to be difſencumbered in the fame 
manner. I had given ſeveral diſintereſted proofs, 
in my life-time, of my neglect and contempt of 
money (for, if I had availed myſelf of my fitua. 
tion and intelligence, I might bave heaped up as 
over-grown a fortune as the Duke of rough) 
and no avarice is imputable to me but of an immo- 
derate reputation, My family is ſupported by the 
bounty of Parliament, and a monument to perpe- 
tuate the idea of my perſon, my name, and my 
ſervices is going to be erected, by order of par- 
liament. If it will noc equal in grandeur the Mau- 
ſoleum of Richelieu, yet it will ſerve to expreſs 
the ſentiments and good - will of the Engliſh nation 
towards a miniſter, who did all in his ability to 
extend its glory over the four quarters of the 
globe. 


Pope SIX TUS the Fifth 
AND 


Queen ELIZABETH, 


SIXTUS 


$ it wes impalivle_ Fer. x96 to ment either on 
the banks of the Tiber or the Thames, per 

mit me to expreſs my joy at the CE an 
this fide the Styx. The felicity of your fortune 
and the — your character were the won · 
der of the whole Chriſtian world. Though you 
were only a Queen, I was not aſhamed to contend 
with you. You ſhould have been of the other 
ler, by the wiſdom and ſteadineſs of your more 
than y behaviour, But then, I could not 
have a defire of acquainted with 
you as 8 woman. Perhaps this may not have 
reached your cars. 
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ELIZABETH. 


Your admiration of my capacity for government 
was very agreeable to me; and your flattering 
ſuppoſition, that my perſon was as attracting as 
my conduct, was by no means diſpleaſing. Though 
I was no idolater, I wiſhed to be an idol. I aflure 
you, I had my full ſhare of vanity. If I was great 
in ſome things, I was little in others. Indeed, if 
we were not reduced to meer ſhadows, I ſhould 
have ſome reaſon to be afraid of your holineſs. 
For you, who could fling away your crutches when 
you were near ſeventy, upon your being elected 
Pope, and could reaſſume all your maſculine qua- 
lities, might make me tremble for that virtue 1 
preſerved and carried with me to the grave. 


$IXTUS. 
„What! were you never off your guard, and did 
% vou really keep all your favourites and ſuitors at a 
proper diſtance? Common fame ſpoke but indit- 
terently of you upon that head; as well as of your 
# . mother Anne Bullen. 


7 
. 


ELIZABETH. 


No ſcandal, I beſeech you! I reverence the 
memory of my mother; and am convinced of her 
continence : but I ſhould condemn her for ſome 
levities, if 1 had not followed her example. In 
anſwer-to the petition, and advice of my parlia- 
ment, I framed an excuſe for not marrying, and 
defired it might be engraved on my tomb-ſtone : 
c Here lies —— Elizabeth; who lived and died 
&« a virgin.” 8 
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$IXTUS. 


This might be a ſufficient anſwer to the great 
council of the nation ; but muſt-have made ſome 
of your favourites, who knew you beſt, laugh 
heartily when your back was turned, 


ELIZABETH, 


I never had put myſelf ſo much into their 
power. I ſhould have made them repent boaſting 
of my favours a ſecond time. But to be leſs ſe- 
rious. I knew how far I could give and take 1i- 
berties with the men, without putting my honour 
into danger. I had more judgement than to ſhare 
or to part with my ſovereignty to a favourite, or 
even to a huſband. The daughter of Henry the 
Eighth could neither bear an equal nor a ſuperior. 
As it is not worth while to keep the ſecret any 
longer, I thought it more prudent to ſeem ſuſ- 
ceptible of love, than to indulge the paſſion. For 
my figure, after all, was not the moſt defirable. 
I pofleſſed more of the Minerva than of Venus. 
But to have done with jocularity. How can you 
expect I ſhould be defirous of your converſation, 
when you put me under depofition, my dominions 
under excommunication, and granted a cruſade 
againſt England and Ireland ? 


 $IXTUS. 


That was a matter of courſe, and a mere for- 
mality. It was copied from the intetdict of my 
predeceſſor Pope Pius; of which, to tell you the 
truth, I had the drawing up. Bur I wiſhed you 
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no harm at the ſame time. Tho 
of the Vatican — — againſt — 1 did 
not expect to Rs it ; for your fa- 
ther ſhook off — —— de effectually, Nat be he be- 
came the Pope in his own dominions. In England 
the Creſcent is full as likely to be triumphant ax 
the Croſs. 


the thunder 


ELIZABETH, 


So, you wiſh me to forget all you have done 
againſt me in the other world, and to overlook 
your political conduct. But I am afraid leſt old 
— 2 Walſing _ el h ſee us 
together may e I have renou 
my cel ion ; for which y 4 would never f 

hey were ſteady — and made — 
— of their principles. 


SIXTUS, 


T am concerned that a princeſs of the ha ty 

houſe of Tudor ſhould pretend to be afraid of 

bei at, or called to an account by any of 

her fabvedts, I ventured to look all the — 

of Rome out of countenance, after I had over -· 

— them to elect me into the chair 4 St. 
eter. 


ELIZABETH. 


Then I need not have any ſcruples about meet- 
ing Mary of Scotland, the Duke of Anjou, Leiceſ- 
tor, or Eſſex, or any one elſe I injured — diſ- 


t * 1 
obliged on the other fide of the water. You are ij 
willing enough to grant me abſolution, if I aſked | 
ic, I ſuppole. Fa 


$IXTUS. | 5 | 
All is fair in matters of competition. If 
dealing will not ſucceed, DO — be hall es | 
artiſice. If you do not the better of your 
antagoniſts, — cos 
of you : and that is to be prevented by every 
means in your power. | | 


ELIZABETH = 
Your morality ſeems to hang very looſe about 
vou! | Cee. 


SIXTUS- 


I thought, with Cæſar, from the ſentiment he 
uſed to quote from Euripides, ſo well known to 
you, that if honourable behaviour may be vio- 
lated, it is moſt excuſable for the ifition of 
the ſupreme power. The cardinals t t to 
treat me as a cypher, and made me their pity, in- 
ſtead of their envy. But they did not know who 
they had to deal with. To make my ſuccefs the 
more certain, I affeQed the infirmities you allude 
to, in order to flatter every one with the hopes of 
an immediate ſucceſſion. I prevailed by this trick, 
Juſt as Junius Brutus did by counterfeiting folly to 
anſwer his purpoſe. When I became Pope, I ſtood 
no longer u I declared my ability 
of mind and body ſufficient to occupy two thrones, 
if they were vacant. I determined to make a noiſe 
in the world, and to be feared. 5 


Er- 
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ELIZABETH. 


„ became indeed more admired than loved 
during your pontificate. 


$IXTUS 


That muſt ever be the caſe when a daring ge- 
nius finds himſelf in poſſeſſion of unlimited power. 
But I had an idea of — glory- I — loſt a day 
in doin to mankind. verned with 

and — I — the Vatican Cm 
with — J embelliſhed the city of Rome with 
buildings and with fountains, with arts and ſcien- 
cesz and I procured plenty of all kinds. The 
times, and my own diſpoſition, inclined me more 
to the ſeverity. of juſtice, than the weakneſs of 
mercy. I conſidered every pardon as an encourage- 
ment to a crime; and, in the ſentiment of your 
William Rufus, I reckoned mercy to-the guilty 
as cruelty to the innocent. I brought no di On 
on the holy ſee, like ſome of my n 
could laugh even at the wit of 2 aſquin, * 
on a particular provocation; and I ſet the conclave 
at defiance. I behaved as well as if I had been an 
hereditary prince; and, when I breathed my laſt, 
which was after a ſhort reign of five years, I did 
not leave the ſtate impoveriſhed by nepotiſm or 
exactions. I made my ſubjects trem le too much, 
when TI was alive, to expe to have many tears 


ſhed over my grave, 


ELIZABETH. 


Such men as you, as was ſaid of your Pagan 
predeceflor Auguſtus, ſhould never have been born, 


or never died. 
311 
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$IXTUS. 


I am not ſure I had fair play for my life: it 
was too much for the intereſt of Spain not to 
get rid of me. 


ELIZABETH. 


I know you acted your part well. How you 
could play the hypocrite for a length of time, 
and have the courage to pull off the maſque after- 
ward, and exhibit your real ſelf, is aſtoniſhing ! 
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WhilſtCardinal of Montalto, I counterfeited the 
mortification of a monk, the ſolitude of a hermit, 
the contempt of greatneſs like a ſecond Diogenes, 
a total indifference of life, a defire of being diſ- 
engaged from the duty of my office, and to fling 
off my ſcarlet robe. I ſeemed to bow down to 
the infirmities of age, and to endure all the pangs 
of decrepitude. I impoſed fo ſucceſsfully 

my brother cardinals, upon all but Farneſe, that 
I was raiſed almoſt unanimouſly to the purple; 
for every one ſaw a ray of hope of a re- election 
the next day, and expected a majority of voices in 


\ 
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ELIZABETH. 
How long did you undergo this voluntary 
penance ? phe, 
SIXTUS. 


Fonrteen entire years. 
ELI- 


CT 


ELIZABETH. 


Why, it was equal to the puniſhment of Si- 
. the pillar, and the vain-glorious Faquirs 
in India ! 


sixr us. 


By never loſing fight of my object, I became al- 
moſt ſure of graſping it at laſt, I had always the 
triple crown in my view, I N if I could 
get the better of myſelf, I might the more eaſily 
obtain the aſcendancy over others. The keeping 
down the high paſſions of my ſoul was equal to 
the twelve labours and victories of Hercules. To 
rrample upon my own pride (of which quality 
I had given many proofs before I came to be a 
Cardinal), in order to diſplay humility ; to check 
my inordinate appetite for power, at the ſame 
time I was to exhibit a contempt of it ; to be 
daily preparing for death, whilſt I intended to do- 
mineer over the living, ſhewed me a maſter of 
fimulation and of diſſimulation. 


KLIZABETH. 


No wonder you conquered the minds of others, 
when you gained the difficult conqueſt over your- 
ſelf. After all, was it worth while to undergo 
ſo much mortification, to obtain ſuch a ſhort term 
in royalty ? 2p 


SIXTUS. 
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SIXTVUS. 


The defire of governing others is ſuperior to 
the gratification of all the leſſer paſſions put toge- 
ther. Before we can arrive at this point, we 
muſt not let our real characters be known. We 
muſt give ourſelves the trouble of concealing 
what we are, and of appearing what we. are not. 
It is an exquiſite ſatisfaction to find we every day 
are gaining ſome arg and that our plots and 
counterplots are likely to be ſucceſsful. If my 
reign had laſted forty-four years, as your's did, 
I ſhould have thought I had been more amply re- 
warded for all I had done and ſuffered. 1 loved 

wer too well to be weary of reigning. When 
| died, my head was full of prof; for the 
grandeur of Rome. Were my merits as a ſpiri- 
tual and a temporal Prince properly balanced, 
I do not know which ſcale would pre rate. 
Your reign was the longeſt and the ſplendid 
in modern ſtory. From the death of your brother 
Edward, to that of your fiſter Mary, you had a 
variety of difficulties to ſurmount, and was obliged 
to exerciſe as much circumſpection before you was 
raiſed to the throne, and for almoſt as long a ſe- 
ries of years, as Sixtus himſelf, You became 
a better Queen, for being bred in the ſchool of 
adverſity, 


ELIZABETH. 


I cannot forget, even at this diſtance of time, 
my reflections on the ſuperior happineſs of the 


poor 


— — — 


affability ſpoke aloud to the mob, “ take care, 
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country girl I diſcovered from the window 
of the caſtle of Woodſtock, while I was in con- 
finement there, and my wiſh for an exchange of 


SIXTUS, 


Your deliverance put more elevated notions into 
your mind. You knew when to hold up your 
head, and when to be graciqus. I deſpiſed po- 
pularity perhaps too much. You did right, I ſup- 
poſe, in ſeeking for opportunities of acquiring it, 
though you had too much ſenſe to approve of it 
from every quarter it came. When you rode on 
horſeback to St. Paul's, behind your Chamberlain, 
and the croud was very troubleſome, your affected 


«© my good people, take care!“ but you whiſ- 

ed with the ſame breath in his ear, ride over 
« them my Lord, ride over them”. After mak 
ing ſo great a figure, pray inform me, what has 
brought you amongſt us? 


ELIZABETH. * 

I could not have laſted much longer, even 
though the delivery of the ring from my unfortu 
nate Eſſex had not made me ſick of the world and re- 
fuſe the ſuſtenance and conſolation that might have 
protracted my life for ſome months. To increaſe 
my chagrin, I obſerved even my attendants and 
old courtiers were falling off from me, to worſhip 
the riſing ſun. I then began to think in earneſt 
that I had Jived long enough, and I was as glad 
| to 
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to quit, as others could be to enjoy the novelty of 
a new reign. A crown falling from me, ſeemed 
but a poor thing, when I found myſelf deſerted 
to make room for my fuccefſor. Iam ſorry to feel 
my imagination continues to be diſturbed by theſe 
intruſions of memory. I ſee we are going to be 
interrupted. Some perſons are coming up I wiſh . 
to avoid at preſent. I ſhall be glad to reaſſume 

our converſation the firſt opportunity, in ſome 
more private walk, where we may not be broke 


in upon. | 


CONVERSATION XXII. 


H U M E 


AND 


ROUSSEAU. 


HUME. 
Hope death has cured you of all your jealou- 


fies, and that, as you are now reſtored to your 
enſes, you will henceforth treat me as your 


ROUSSEAU, 


Thoſe unlucky words that eſc 
at midnight, in our dormitory at 


2 our li 
on apps 


way to England, and which awakened me out of. 
my flumber, I could not get out of my head, 
during the reſt of my life. Now I have you, 
* Rouſſeau !” till tingles in my ears. 


HUME. 
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HUME 


If you would have hearkened to reaſon the next 
morning, all might have been well again. But you 
delighted to cheriſh ſuſpicions in your fertile 
brain. Like Tiberius, you cruelly puniſhed only 


for a dream. . vis 
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RO USS EA. 


I may reply, with the ſubtle emperor, that if 
you had not gone to bed with thoſe thoughts, you 
would not have uttered them in your ſleep. From 
the moment I had perſuaded myſelf that I had 
drawn the eyes of all Europe upon me, I ſuſ- 
pected every body had a deſign upon my-inde- 
pendency. I did not deſire to be under the ſmall» 
eſt obligation to a fellow-creature ; and I fancied 
that a philoſopher had put ſhackles upon me. 
Never did I ſeem fo little in my own eyes, as 
when I was tempted to receive an annual ſtipend 
from the king of Great Britain, 3011 


HUME. 


You were not to be debaſed into a ſlave, by 
what we were contriving for your advantage. It 
was an accommodation procured for you without 
oſtentation, The channel, through which the in- 
tended bounty was to flow, would have been kept 
a profound ſecret from the world. 


ROUSSEAU, 


But it co ild not have been a ſecret from John 
James Rouſſeau. 
4 HUME - 
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HUM E. 
lt was not a bribe, but a token of reſpe& meant 


to be paid you, for coming amongſt us, and a 


flender proviſion for a man of merit who had been 

forced to leave his country, and who began to be 

afflicted with bodily infirmities. A. 
RoOUSSEA. 


Narr 11 267 £ 
4 But, was 1 not a penſion? » 
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It was: but for which no ſuit nor ſervice was 


to be paid. It was but a word that ſtartled you, 
It conveyed no terror to boſom. For I was 
placed upon the liſt of penfioners, as ſoon as my 
public employments were at an end. But I did 
t feel myſelf deprived of my civil or perſonal 
liberty, or the excurſion of my tongue or my pen. 
I had no ſcruples about accepting the royal fa- 
vour. It was not a matter of reproach, It was 
the cuſtomary reward for fervices of that ſort. Do 
you imagine St. Evremond, that illuſtrious retu- 
gee, thought the worſe of himſelf for reſiding in 
England, and accepting four hundred pounds 2 
year from the court? | 3 


ROUSSEAU, © 


Penſions in his time might be honourable things, 


- as well as convenient ones. But even the ſon ot 2 


watchmaker of Geneva foared above The temp- 


- tation. 
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tation. When I quitted my native city, which I 


was as glad to do as the magiſtrates could be to 
get rid of me, I little thought it was my deſtiny 
to be To near lofing my freedom, in a Ee 
where all men pretend to be their own maſters. 


I complied with your preſſing invitation to go 


over with you to London, where I was promiſed 


| ſhelter and comfort. But I ſoon diſcovered I could 


not live in my own. manner. I was no longer 

roprietor of my time or perſon. I tried, for 
bak weeks, with diligence, to get ſome know- 
ledge of the Engliſh language ; but was forced to 
give up the purſuit, The admiſſion of ſtrangers, 


who flocked from all parts to ſtare at me, was 
diſagreeable. The reflection that I was become a 
public ſpectacle, to gratify the national pride, and 
to ſwell your conſequence, made me, with tears 
of joy, accept the offered retreat into Derbyſhire, 
where I flattered myſelf I ſhould not be found 


- 


out. 
HUME, 


If you had not been the author of the New Elo- 
iſa and Emilius, nobody would have given thetn- 
ſelves the trouble of inquiring after you. - Is it 
not a little extraordinary that you, whoſe vanity 
was conſtantly nouriſhed on being told that your 
writings were in every body's hands, ſhould en- 
deavour to keep yourſelf from every body's eyes? 
The perſon who went to Rome on purpoſe to pro- 
cure a fight of Livy, hardly returned into the 
country without ſeeing him. Perhaps the indul- 
gent owner of the cottage, and the pariſh curate, 
intruded themſelves too often into your company, 
and diflolved the agreeable romances of your 
mind, 

ROUS- 


1 * 1 


: ROUSSEAU, 


1 confeſs I was oftener broken in upon than [ 
wiſhed to be. | | | 


HUM Ee 


I am convinced it would have been better for 
you, if you had not been ſo much alone, Seneca 
had told you, that ſolitude was fit only for a wild 
beaſt or a god. Your imagination too often ran 
away with your a e he when you were left 
with a pen in your hand. I might ſay of you, 
as Clarendon docs of Hobbes, whom you fo 
much admired, that you ſpent too much time in 
thinking, and too little in exercifing thoſe thoughts 
in company. Your ſocial and ſociable qualities 
became at laſt extinguiſhed, But this is not all 
that was wrong. Your day dreams and your night 
ones were only of conſpiracies that were hatching 
againſt your ſafety. Vou thought you had ot- 
tended, beyond forgiveneſs, every government, 
by having written againſt every one, and that 
ſpies from all parts were employed againſt you. 
Your head, it I am not 3 was at laſt 
the region of chimeras. According to the Roſi- 
cruſian language, you were 8 by a parcel 
of gnomes and ſprites, and wanted the benevolence 
of lome ſylphs and ſylphids to expel them from 
the poſleſhon of your diſtempered brain. Per- 
haps the crouds of theſe unembodied beings, 
when they know the celebrated Rouſſeau is here, 
may become painful in the indulgence. of their 
curipſity. | 1 


obs- 
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ROUSSEAU, 


Your ſerious and poetical allufions are not loſt 
upon me. I am not a judge how far the increaſ- 
ing weakneſs of my body affected the conſtitution 
of my mind, towards the cloſe of life. But, I 
may preſume, when you took me up, I was as 
much the object of admiration, as latterly of com- 
paſſion. I might have been Hume; but I choſe 
to be Rouſſeau. My averſions were things I did 
not want to conceal. I declared war againſt ar- 
tificial, in favour of natural ſociery. The fic- 
titious man I could not bear, even for a compa- 
nion. If I loved friendſhip, I could not find a 
friend who had a proper regard for my honour. 
After Hume had endeavoured to corrupt my 
heart with money, I reſolved not to put it in any 
one's power to uſe me ill, For the difintereſted 
concern, if any of it were ſuch, you took of nic 
and my affairs, accept the acknowledgement of 
gratitude. When I tound England not a fit place 
to protect me any. longer, I was as impatient to 
change it for France as I had been eager to part 
with Paris, for London, at your ſolicitation, 


HUM E, 


You had taken ſo many things amiſs of me, 
when you gave out you were tired of me, that I 
was alarmed, leſt the eloquence of your pen, 
ſome time or other, might be launched againſt me, 
Fearing an advantage might be taken, if the 
grave hould firſt cover my head, of your attack- 
ing my memory, I appealed to the public, in my 
own defence, againſt a numerous ſet of probable 
charges from your fide, and was univerſally ac- 


quitted. 


Q 3 ROUSSEAU, 
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ROUSSEAU, 

And I, in my turn, prepared an, apology for 
my whole conduct, which I have given the world 
a'right to fit in judgement upon, againſt the va- 
riety of calumnies that are ſcattered all over Eu- 
rope againſt me. Of my ſituation the people of 
your country were incompetent Judges, The 
feelings of my mind were too nice and tender for 
them to have a ſuitable conception of, who, 
without ſhame or remorſe, give and take pen- 
ſions every hour of the day. I do not pronounce 
that England was unworthy of me; but only, 
that I had an inclination to go to Paris, to fol- 
low my profeſſion, as an author; and my trade, 
as a tranſcriber of muſic, 


HU ME. 


In both which vocations you were ſure to have 
conſtant employment. To avoid being purſued, 
you in vain took ſhelter in the attic ſtory, It 
was impoſſible for you to be long concealed any 
where. Your fame always flew before you. Se- 
veral of the nobility, as I have heard, were oblig- 
ed to exerciſe their ingenuity to get acceſs to you 
and to deliver their muſic into your hands to be 
copied ; but could not always make you come up 
to the price they wiſhed you to put upon your 
labours. | | | | | 


ROUSSEAU, 


Our converſation muſt ſoon break off; for I 


find we are going to have a large levee. Suffice 


it, for the preſent, to ſay, that whilſt my facul- 
3 ties 
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ties permitted, I ſuſtained myſelf with the fruits 
of perſonal application. That I was a dupe to 
no religious, political, nor philoſophic ſect. That 
I was a broacher of no opinions that I thought 
were falſe or dangerous. That I was not ena» 
moured of peculiarity of dreſs, or manners, or 
conduct, to the degree as thoſe who delineate my 
character may induce poſterity to believe. Some» 
thing was of the Sceptic, a little only of the 
Epicurean, but much of the Stoic, To eat and 
to drink only for the ſupport of life ; to bear and 
to forbear ; to be above the frowns, and even the 
ſmiles of fortune, and the fear of death ; to ſpeak 
and to write the truth, and to lay down my life 
for it, according to the words of my motto, was, 
I truſt, all the fingularity and abſurdity imputa- 
ble to me. With complacency let me affure you, 
that if you have no defign upon my natural rights, 
nor my franchiſe as a citizen of Eliſium, a re- 
conciliation may ſoon take place, without the in- 
terpoſition of Minos. An immediate ſeparation is 
now become neceſſary. I diſcover the lively and 
ſatirical Voltaire is advancing towards us. I can- 
not endure his ſpirit of ridicule on this any more 
than on the other fide the Styx. I reſign you to 
his vivacity. 
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' CONVERSATION XXII. 


VOLTAIRE 


AND 


WORTLEY MON TAGUE, 


MONTAGUE. 


V EL COM E, dear poet of Ferney, to the 


Elifian- Fields! You were almoſt a fit 
inhabitant for this place half a century ago. You 
had but a ſmall! incumbrance of fleſh to caſt off. 
1 leit you a mere walking ſhadow upon the face 
of the earth, and you are ſtill the ſame tall and 


thin Voltaire, All the European Gazettes, I ſup- 


poſe, have taken notice of your departure. The 


| Muſes of France will go into mourning : and 


Hiſtory, Philoſophy, and Belles Lettres, muſt be 
in tears on your account, 


VOLTAIRE, 


[ 29 J 


VOLTAIRE., 


I had my vanity gratified in ſo exquiſite a de- 
gree in the other world, that I have done with it 
now, and I am happy to be initiated into the ſo. 
ciety of theſe aerial beings. I accepted an ho- 
nourable invitation of return to my native coun- 
try, after a very long abſence from it; and I was 
at laſt tempted, though not without the greateſt 
importunity, to relinquiſh my beloved caſtle near 
Geneva for ever. l received the moſt ſtudied 
flatteries that my countrymen could invent ; and 
| was confidered as the Neſtor of polite learning. 
My head was literally crowned with laurels at 
Paris, where I was as much worſhiped as if I 
had been Apollo himſelf. I broke a blood veſſel 
in endeavouring to recite, beyond my ſtrength, a 
new tragedy to the actors; and ſoon after I fell 
into a painful diſorder, that carried me off in three 
days. I had enough of life, and have not fo 
much as a remaining wiſh to return to breathe the 
upper air, even for the ſatisfaction of taſting more 
praiſe, and of making my enemies more ridicu- 
lous. To confeſs another truth, I had ſcribbled 
away a great part of my reputation, and been good 
for nothing a great while. I went out, however, 
like a lamp, blazing with a little refulgence, juſt 
before its final extinction. 


MONTAGUE, 


I ſhould have thought the longeſt life worth 
enjoying upon any conditions, 1 acknowledge I 
Was not weary of exiſtence, I was become neither 
Neſtor, nor Tithonus, nor the wretched Struld- 
brug 


2 
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brug of Laputa. My animal ſpirits were not de- 
cayed, and I had ſundry things to accomplith, that 
would have pleaſed me very well, and have filled 


up my time. 


VOLTAIRE. 


Amongſt the innumerable wiſhes of novelty or 
curiofiry that ſprung up in your fertile imagina- 
tion, I perceive that the deſire of coming into 
Eliſium was not in the liſt. I dare ſay, you would 
rather be making a figure in Egypt, with Ali 


Bey. 


MONTAG UE. 


My voyage, if I may fo call the paſſage over 
the Styx into this untravelled country, was en- 
tirely owing to the accident of a bone of that de- 
licious bird, the beccafico, ſticking in my throat, 
at Padua. Alas! how flight a thing has brought 
me to this place! My ſchemes aud inventions 
only ended with my life. I was on the point of 
taking a journey into England (though my friends 
in London diſſuaded me from it, thinking the 
change of climate would injure my conſtitution, 
and that my going over would anſwer no uſeful 
purpoſe) to take poſſeſſion of a good eſtate that 
tell to me by the death of the duke of Kingſton. 
The idea of appearing again in England, and diſ- 
appointing my relations, on whoſe account I had 
been excluded from great paternal property, made 
revenge, for a moment, a ruling paſſion. After 
having ſo often uſed myſelf very ill, I made no 
ſeruple about taking the fame liberty with ſome 
other people. | 
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VOLTAIRE, 


Every body muſt have ſomething to bring them 
hither, I find I roſe a more ſatisfied gueſt from 
the entertainment of life than yourſelf, according 
to the allufion of our friend Horace, When Time 
waved his hand to beckon me away, he found me 
ready to follow him. Beſides, I longed for an 
opportunity of converling with the illuſtrious 
ſhades of antiquity and of my own times. I was 
glad to be delivered from the irritating ſlanders of 
rival wits, the impertinence ef dull authors, from 
my own irritable temper, and from ſeeing the 
ſane follies of life a thouſand times repeated. 
Could there be any thing new or intereſting to a 
perſon who had ſeen and ſuffered ſo much as 
yourſelf? I ſhould have thought you would have 
been glad to have found a hole through which to 
have crept out of the world, who had been ſub- 
jected to ſuch a variety of uncommon miſhaps, 
and who, to the eyes of a philoſopher, ſeemed to 


be little better than the laughing ſtock of For- 


rune, 


MONTAGUE, 


She might have grown tired of perſecuting or 
inſulting me. I had done a great deal to be talk- 
ed of, and yet I was not without hopes I had not 
arrived at the laſt act of the tragi- comedy of my 
life. If J had found my old acquaintance turning 
their backs upon me, during my tour in Eng- 
land, I muſt have changed the ſcene, and aſſumed 
lome new character, for the ſupport of my con- 
ſequence. This could have been no difficulty to 

one 


5 


— J 


one. who had been, as our poet Dryden deſcribes 
the volatile duke of Buckingham, 


c always in the wrong; 


% Was ev'ry thing by ſtarts, and nothing long,” 


VOLTAIR Es 


You reſembled alſo the — of your own 
Royal Society. Though you had been cut into an 
hundred pieces, every part of you was an entire 
Montague, 


MONTAGUE. 


I ſuſtained, my dear Voltaire, with the greateſt 
eaſe, a myriad of repreſentations. Whether the 
notion of my being the ſon of the Grand Seignor 
belongs only to the chronicle of ſcandal, or not, 
is of no importance. But all my life long I ſeem 
to have been an adventurer from Conſtantinople. 
Whilſt I refided in England I became, on the dawn 
of manhood, the huſband of a waſherwoman, and 
of ſeveral other women. I was a chimney-ſweep- 
er, a poor fiſherman, a gameſter, a patriotic wri- 
ter on the ancient republics, a member of the 
Houſe of Commons ; ana was nat, for twenty-four 
hours together, worth a fingle guinea. This, 
though a great deal for any other man to perſo- 
Date, was not half of what I was able to perform. 
I rambled through every court in Europe. At 
Litbon 1 became a muletteer, at Paris I was 
impriſoned for a cheat. | travelled afterwards 
into the Eaſt, and was converted into a good 
Muſſulman. I acquired a knowledge of the He- 
brew, Chaldee, Arabic, and Perſian languages: 
and I directed a large and cur:ous collection of 


, eaſtern 
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eaſtern rarities and manuſcripts to be tranſmitted 
to England.” Like a patriarch, I ſojourned in the 
Holy Land, with my wives and concubines. On 
my return, I received formal viſits from my Eng- 
liſh friends at Venice (who, you may ſuppole, 
wondered enough at my metamorphoſis) the year 
before my death, fitting, in a room of ſtate, croſs- 
legged on my ſopha, with my coffee, my pipe 
(two and twenty feet long) my turban, my ſlip- 
pers, and the Koran. 1 refreſhed my gueſts with 
ſherbet, adminiſtered by my ſon Fortunatus, in the 
habit of a ſlave. | 


VOLTAIRE, 


| think I have before me my countryman Bon- 
neval, who ſeems to have given you the hint for 
the Mohammedan part you acted. He died a 
Baſhaw of Three Tails at Conſtantinople. But 
your journey to England would have obliged you 
to have laid afide the turban and your long beard. 


MONTAG UR. 


Tf I had once laid them down in good earneſt, it 
is doubtful what maſquerade habit 1 ſhould have 
put on. My immediate obje& was to plague my 
family and to baſk a while in the ſunſhine of for- 
tune, 1 ſhould have taken with me a natural ſen 
who was born to me during my pilgrimage-in the 
eaſt, and whom I acknowledge as ſuch in my laſt 
will, His negro complexion unluckily bears no 
reſemblance to his father's European face, and 
may occaſion ſpeculations of his r reeds When 
had diſcovered that I was growing weary of Eng- 
land, or that it was tired of 'me, I might haye 

| pur- 


my native country, 


* 
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purſued an inclination to have attended Chit- qua 
to Pekin, in order to have acquired the Chineſe 
tongue, been enrolled a diſeipline of Confucius, 
and been appointed a Mandarin, My enthuſiaſm 
of diſpoſition might alſo have induced me to hay: 
been the companion of Omiah, to Otabeite : or 
the fever of patriotiſm _— have tranſported me 


to America (where I had rambled once 'þefore) 


and inclined me to offer myſelf to the ſaints, as 1 
member of the Congreſs of the thirteen Indepen- 
dent States. 1 6101 "af G1: 21 4444 BY... | 


VOLTAIRE, 


If I had not been weary of exiſtence, and even 
of keeping the preſs agoing, your life and adven- 


' tures might have furniſhed abundant materials for 


my pen. To be ſure, you would have made 2 


- different figure from Charles, and Peter, and 


Lewis; but the account of you could not have 


been leſs entertaining than my ſtory of Zadig, or 


Babouc, or Micromagus ; nor leſs marvellous 
than that of Candide, the laſt extraordinary cha- 
racter that has been dreft up by the voluminous 


Voltaire. 


MONTAGUE. 


Perhaps, if I had apprehended that Voltaire 
had been watching over the actions of my life, I 


might have been more upon my guard; for, till 
I had been out of the reach of his obſervation and 
ridicule, I thould have trembled for my affectation 


of fingularity, which made me contemptuouſly ſet 
afide the cuſtoms, moralities, and ceremonies of 
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VOLTAIRE. 


Let us bog to think, with Candide, that“ All 
is for the be * = that 3 Voltaire 
are very well off. You, in having ti k 
to bow, Fe of life through no fault of [ma 25 ; 
and in obtaining your paſſport from the fates 
before crimes might have been ſuperadded to 
folly ; after _— committed a thouſand extra- 
vagances, to the honour of your genius perhaps, 
but to your * as an Engliſhman ; and, after 
having made the world ſtare, and your family 
aſhamed of you: I, in eſcaping from the other 
world, before a ſecond childhood loſt me the re- 
putation of my beſt days. After having treated 
as a fable, in my writings and converſation, the 
ſtory of Charon, of Minos, and the Eliſian fields 
(and knew of no other than the Eliſian fields near 


Paris, where I was — a few days ago) my 
| 


ſatisfaQtion is to find myſelt at full liberty ta wan · 
der in thefe delightful groves, = 
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CONVERSATION XXVI. 


XANTIPPE. 
AND 


MARGARET of VALO1s. 


MARGARET, 


FS it poſſible that Socrates, who was pronounced 
by the oracle the wiſeſt man upon earth, could 


make choice of you for the companion of his 


life? Surely you did not diſcover that talent for 
abuſive eloquenee you poſſeſſed in that eminent 
degree during the time of his courtſhip ? 


x ANTI RX. 


I ſuppoſe the genrality of our ſex endeavour to 
conceal any diſagreeable qualities at that ſeaſon ; 
but our natural diſpoſitions take the firſt oppor- 
tunity of breaking out. Before marriage, petu- 
lance is taken for tmartneſs, and finding a thou- 


ſand faults is termed paying an attention. Silence 


is univerſally called ſtupidity. 
| Mak · 
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MARGARET, 


You muſt have been the only lady at Athens, 
who would not have been proud of a connexion 
with the divine Socrates. Flow could you be fo 
cruel as to force him to eſcape for refuge out of 
his own houſe, and give him ſo ungracious a re- 
ception whenever he ventured home again? 


XANTIPPE., 


T could not endure ſo much infenfibility and 
meekneſs. No injury ever diſturbed him, or rouſed 
his temper. Perhaps, if he had only raiſed his 
voice into a higher tone againſt me, or if the Athe- 
nian laws in favour of huſbands had permitted him 
to have given me ſome correction, it might have 
ſet me right, and got the better of my petulancy. 


MARGARET. 


It would have been next to a miracle to have 
ut him off his guard. If he had been maſter in 
bis own houſe, it might have prevented, as he 
uſed to expreſs it, many a thunder-ſtorm, which 
was ſure to end in a heavy ſhower. Your pee- 
viſhneſs excited univerſal compaſhon for poor So- 
crates, You came off conqueror indeed ; but the 
name of Xantippe deſcends to poſterity as another 
name for a ſcold. a 


XANTIPPE, 


There are other names, I find, that are handed 
down for behaviour of — more diſgraceful kind 
than 


©. 


than what is laid to my charge. I, who could not 
ſpare your divine- Socrates, can give no quarter to 
Margaret of Valois, if ſhe defires to engage me in 
converſation. I muſt take the liberty to recriminate 
upon you, and, after confeſſing my unhappy tem- 
per, indulge my pride in boaſting, that in other 
reſpects I -preſerved a ſpotleſs reputation, which 
is more than ſomebody has done. 


MARGARET. 


- 


You needed no other offenfive quality to make 
you loathſome to any huſband. Will you pre- 
tend that an eternal flippancy of the tongue is not 
as diſguſting to a huſband as a little, or, if you 
will, a great deal of infidelity ? A late poet of our 
nation, as I am told, obſerves with great pleaſan- 
try, that, with regard to certain affairs, if you find 
them out, it is not much ; and if they continue a 
ſecret, it is nothing at all. 


XAN TIPP. 


It is very well you do not appeal to Socrates for 
the juſtneſs of this maxim. His ſyſtem of morals 
would condemn very harſhly the profligacy of ſuch 
a poſition, Neither Lais nor Phryne, our moſt 
thorough paced courtezans, ever avowed ſuch 
libertine notions. 3 


MARGAREx. 


A good-natured huſband will try to overlook 
the levities of an amorous complexion in a wite, 


and will throw the blame upon the ſtars, or any 
where, 
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where, but upon her, It is in his power, if he 
chooſes to expoſe his own diſhonour, and venture 
on the laugh that will be againſt him, to extricate 
himſelf by a ſeparation. But I know of no remedy 
againſt the imperiovſneſs of a ſhrew. The diſorder 
is an incurable vice of the mind, and, in my ap- 
prehenſion, is more illiberal and unpardonable 
than ſome flight deviations from the conjugal path. 


XANTIPPE., 


Whatever excuſes you are pleaſed to invent for 
the errors of your own life, your wanton conduct 
has made all your agreeableneſs and ſprightly ſallies 
to be forgot, though you were the fiſter of one 
king and the wife of another. Nothing is remem- 
bered of you, but your criminal indulgences. 


MARGARET. 


Nothing, I believe, is remembered to my diſad- 
vantage but my indiſcretions, for which I acknow- 
ledge I paid very dear, My perſonal charms, my 
wit and complaiſance, will never be forgot. 


XANTIPPE. 


'ould Henry have parted with you, if he had 
objected nothing to you but a peeviſh diſpoſition 
and a ſpiteful tongue ? | 


MA x GARE x. | 
The Pope would not have granted him a di- 


vorce, on ſuch a complaint, any more than he 
| R 2 | would 
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would have given me an abſolution for what I was 
guilty of. But Henry would have been ſick of 
my company, and have avoided my bed, though 
children were ſo neceſſary to him and the kingdom. 
His behaviour to his ſecond queen, Mary of Me- 
dicis, was a proof of this, However willing he 
once ſhewed himſelf to convert a miſtreſs into a 
wife, he never could have made his ſecond wife 
his miſtreſs. There are many more convenient 
marriages, than happy ones. Henry wandered 
often out of the matrimonial path, and loſt the ad- 
vantages of a victory to viſit his beautiful Gabri- 
ella. He who liſtened ſo much to the ſeductions 
of love, could more eaſily pardon errors of the 
ſame kind. His temper was ſo gentleman-like 
and forgiving, that I am almoſt certain he would 
have winked at my wrong ſteps, if his public fitu- 
ation would have permitted it. If 1 had lived 
with him on the footing of cold virtue, and be- 
haved with the provoking inſolence of Xantippe, 
I ſhould not have found a Socrates in him; I ſhould 
have frightened all the Loves and the Graces out of 
the court; and Henry would have either turned me 
out of the palace, or have abandoned me to in- 
dulge my waſpiſh humour by myſelf. 


XANTIPPE., 


When Socrates thought fit to make me his wife, 
he married me with all my faults; nay, he was 
apprized of my diſpoſition, and ſeemed rejoiced 
at every additional opportunity of exerciſing his 

atience. I was as unlucky in my choice of 4 
buſband, as he could be in a wife. 


E 
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MARGARET. 


A Philoſopher has no buſineſs with a wife; and 
yet, as well as I remember, Socrates had two at 
one time under his roof, who agreed in nothing 
elſe but in plaguing him. Why might not I gra- 
tify myſelf with variety as well as the wiſeſt of 
men? Love was my conſtitutional foible, and plea- 


ſure my darling purſuit, 


XANTIPPE, 


It might be ſo ; but it became the ruin of your 
_— degraded you from being a queen, and 
deprived you of your liberty. 


MARGARET, 


But (if you muſt know all) it did not deprive 
me of my amuſements, nor deſtroy my gaiety. 
When I was cut off by Henry, I kept no terms 
with the world (from which indeed I was in a 
great meaſure excluded) but paſſed my time as 
chearfully as before, I did not drive away my 
gallants by a rude volubility of tongue, but in- 
vited and detained them with all the ſoothings and 
blandiſhments in my power. Confinement had 
not deprived me of the melody of my voice, and 
I touched the lute with my uſual delicacy. | 


XANTIPPE., 


We both loſt a great deal by letting our paſſions 
run away with us. But, I flatter myſelf, that (if 
R 3 we 
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we had been in competition) Socrates would have 
liked me better for a wife, however he might have 
preferred you for a miſtreſs, 


MARGARET. 


I believe the condition of a miſtreſs had been 
the fitteſt for me, though my high rank placed 
me above it. However, I am certain, that no 
gallant I once obtained would have deſerted me, 
though he had found me ſtepping afide now and 
then. This was a ſuperiority that the homely wife 
of Socrates will not diſpute with me. Adieu, 
Xantippe ! I have ſatisfied my curiofity about your 
diſpoſition and real character! 
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CONVERSATION XXVII. 


Lord Deputy IRETON | 


AND 


Lord Commiſſioner WHIT LOCK. 


WHITLOCK», 


ONCE little thought you would have had itin 
your power to have done ſo much miſchief, I 
kuew the reſtleſſneſs of your temper ; but your not 
reſenting the indignity, when Hollis took you by 
the noſe, made me not ſuſpect you poſſeſſed ſo 
much boldneſs or barbarity as you afterwards ex- 


hibited, 
IRE TON. 


I told him, the Lord had ſpit in my face. 


WHITLOCK, 


You did ſo; but was that the reply of a Hen. 
tleman or a ſoldier, to a perſon of ſo much ſpirit 


as the challenger? 
R 4 IRETON. 


if - 


IRETON. 


But did my future conduct expoſe me as 2 
coward ? e 


WHITLOCK. 


If being the chief inſtrument in bringing the 
King to the block is a proof of heroiſm, — 
could refuſe you the character of a complete hero. 


IRE TON. 


T had firſt dared, as you muſt remember, to at- 
tack him in the field of Naſeby, where, after J 
had been a priſoner for ſome hours, Cromwell and 
myſelf performed ſuch feats, as gave a turn to the 
day, which ended in a thorough rout of his army. 


' WHITLOCK. 


I wiſh that defeat had taught the King modera- 
tion. It might have afforded an excellent occa- 
fion for both fides to have given the nation peace. 


IR ETON. 


You and your friends, the Preſbyterians, meant 

one thing, and the increaſing party of the Inde- 

pendents another. You would have made it up 
with the King at any rate. 


WHITLOCK. 


The violence of Pride, as well as of Joyce, who 


were but inſtruments in Cromwell's hands and 
| | yours, 


3» 


yours, made it impoſſible. When you drove out 


the Preſbyterians, ,- you _ to ſee your way 
etty well, and you had half done your work. 


r 
Your behaviour at Colcheſter gave a ſpecimen of 
the unmercifulneſs of your diſpoſition, They 
were preludes to the concluſion of your tragedy, 
the deſtruction of the king and of monarchy. 


IRETON, 


The appeal had been to the ſword, and the 
conquerors had a right to impoſe their own con- 


WHITLOCK, 


The Houſe of Commons, whoſe ſervants you 
had all been, never meant you ſhould take the 
power out of their hands, and, at laſt, turn them 
out of doors. | 


IRE TON. 


The ſaints meant to do great things for the 
people. 


WHITLOCK. 


And, therefore, you directed that buffoon, 
Hugh Peters, to blow the trumpet; and invited 
the godly to fyour ſtandard. In ſhort, a few deſ- 
perate men, to gratify their ambition, revenge, 
and enthufiaſtic Piri, reſolved to alter the con- 
ſtitution in church and ſtate, and to bring the 
Ling to a public trial. 


InE- 
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IRE TON. 


Nothing, at one time, was farther from our 
views than compleating that a& of public juſtice. 
To tell you the truth, our party, of which Crom- 
well and myſelf were the head, had ſolid inten- 
tions and inclinations to make it up with the 
king; but we had ſuch damning proofs of his in- 
ſincerity, that his life became incompatible with 
our ſafety. The packet from Montroſe in Scot- 
land, and the letter we found in the pummel of 
the ſaddle in Holborn, convinced us of the king's 
duplicity, and determined us to put him to death, 
and to govern the nation ourſelves, 


WHITLOCK. 


And did not the people immediately feel the 
little finger of your triumphant Independents to be 
heavier than the whole loins of the prerogative, 
as exerciſed by Charles Stuart ? 


IRETON., 


As ſoon as we had conquered the royal party, 
we propoſed to eſtabliſh a free commonwealth (on 
a juſt repreſentation of the people) in the delinea- 
tion of which my pen was to be employed. Some- 
thing of this ſort was begun, when I was nomi- 
nated, with Cromwell, to Ireland, to extinguiſh 
the rebellion there. | 


WHITLOCK. 


When Cromwell left that kingdom, you ſhewed 


yourſelf a fir perſon to be intruſted as deputy, for 
you 
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you diſpatched a great deal in a little time. If 
you had not been carried off by the plague at Li- 
meric (where, in proof of your ſanguinary ſpirit, 
you cried out, in your laſt moments, © I will 
have blood ! more blood!”) you would have 
tranſported yourſelf to England, for your father- 
in-law diffolved the parliament, and got himſelf 
appointed lord protector, According to your own 
principles, you ought to have prevented him from 
pulling down the parliament that gave you both 
your commiſſions. 


IRETON, 


I had great influence over Cromwell, and made 
him often alter his reſolutions, on ſeveral impor- 
tant occaſions. I would not have ſuffered him to 
have ſet up for himſelf, nor would I have ſub- 
mitted to the government of a ſingle perſon. I 
was called, as you know, the Britiſh Caſſius; and I 
would have ſtabbed any man who had attempted 
to have been Cæſar. We had ſuppreſſed monar- 
chy, and intended to have governed the many by 
the many. . 


WHITLOCK, 


You muſt have ſupported your authority by an 
army, which ſhews a tree commonwealth in Eng- 
land to be only a chimerical thing. There were 
at leaſt a dozen fantaſtical forms of government 
ſet up and put down after your death. At length 
the cunning Monk (either becauſe he was not able 
to act the part of a king, or becauſe the kingſhip 
was above him) reſtored Charles Stuart, twelve 
years after monarchy had been aboliſhed, 
| IRETON, 
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IRETON, 


And how did the timid, temporizing Whitlock 
behave on that great alteration of affairs ? 


WHITLOCK. 


As the times changed, I was obliged to change. 
I] was always for n and went unwillingly 
with the ſtream. I was, as you know, a member 
of the parliament of forty-one, and, joined with 
Pym and Hampden againſt ſhip-money, was 
againſt veſting the militia in the king, and was 
in all the popular queſtions that aroſe between the 
king and the ſubject. But I was neither a fanatic 
nor an enthuſiaſt, When the legal conſtitution 
was overturned, I did all that was in my power 
to prop it up a little, Without acknowledging 
the new ruling powers, I accepted the great ſeal, 
with the hopes of preventing the total ſhipwreck 
of the law, of property, and of learning. I ſay, 
I only complied to outward appearance; for [ 
confidered monarchy as the key-ſtone of the con- 
ſtitution. | 


IRETON. 


Yes, I have had information of your accom- 
modating talents. Ludlow, the unconquered Eng- 
liſhman, has told me, that, on account of your 
taking the ſeal from the Committee of ſafety, the 
republican Scott (who ſuffered afterwards for his 
ſigning the warrant for the king's execution) 
threatened to have you hanged with the great ſeal 
about your neck. | 


WHIT+ 
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WHITLOCK. 


That violent man made it prudent for me to 
ſtick cloſer to my new connexions, of which num- 
ber Fleetwood, who had married your widow, and 
was an honeſt but a weak man, was the principal. 
If he had been governed by my advice, I ſhould 
have put it out of the power of the diſſembler 
Monk to have over-reached us, and have made 
good terms for us all with Charles Stuart. But 
the general had betrothed himſelf to Vane and 
Haſlerigg, who were wedded to a Commonwealth, 
and the ſolemn league and covenant. I got no- 
thing by the Reſtoration but my pardon, and 
was diſmiſſed the royal preſence with theſe re- 
markable words: Mr. Whitlock, have done 
* with ſtate affairs: go into the country, and take 
{© care of your wife and your eleven children.” + 


IRETON. - 


On a frequent review of the actions of my 
life, I juſtify my conduct to myſelf, I had heated 
myſelf with reading the Greek and Roman hiſto- 
rians, and confidered all kings as tyrants, long 
before the commencement of the civil war, and 
was determined to ſupport my notions. with my 
{word againſt the conſtant violation of law, and the 
trequent breach of the bill of rights. 


WHITLOCK. 


| When you firſt unſheathed your ſword againſt 
the King, you did not forget to fling away the 
ſcabbard. My experience in the laws convinced 

me 
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me that monarchy was interwoven with the con- 
ſtitution, and that no fabric could be durable 
under any other form. When l oppoſed the ſtretch 
of the prerogative, I never meant to annihilate 
the kingſhip, or to put down the houſe of lords. 
You had no ſuch ſcruples. But our conver- 
ſation ought not to be ſo rigorous in theſe re- 
gions. 


IR ETON. 


My temper and principles are the ſame. Be- 
fore we part, let me aſk you, how did you em- 
ploy your leiſure during your retirement in Berk- 
ſhire, after you had made your peace? Ludlow, 
who outlived the ignoble race of Stuart, told 
me, the ſons of liberty confidered you as an apoſ- 
rate from their cauſe, and that you recanted al! 
the free opinions of your youth. 


WHITLOCK. 


I acknowledge, that in my ſecluſion I looked 
into the doctrines and opinions that had agitated 
my countrymen into the civil war; and after the 
moſt impartial ſcrutiny I determined in favour of 
the royal prerogative, which | had oppoſed with 


all my powers through the beſt part of my lite. 


Candour got the better of party at laſt, 


IRETON. 


The love of life and of caſe made you form 
thoſe inglorious concluſions, I had the courage 
of mind to attempt to repair the conſtitution. 

Your 
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Your defign, and a mean one it was, led you to ad- 
here to and ſupport the letter of the law againſt 
the ſpirit of the conſtitution. Had my life been 
protracted to that of Ludlow's, my malice againſt 
monarchy might have been fatiated with the ex- 
pulfion of the Stuarts; and the formal compact 
entered into between the king and the people in 
the year eighty- eight might have ſatisfied even 
Ireton the tyrannicide. | 


11 J 
CONVERSATION xxXVM 


Sir WALTER RALEIGH. 


AND 


Mr. AD DISON. 


RALEIGH. 


EN were not deſigned to live by themſelves, 
nor for themſelves; to grow old in a mo- 
naſtic cell, or to moulder away in a college li- 


brary. 


ADDISON., 


It is impoſſible for every one to act a principal 
part upon the theatre of the world, Some are 
only intended by nature for the ſhade of retire- 
ment. No doubt, ſociety has its demands upon 
us. But every ploughman is not fit to be made 
a dictator ; nor every butcher's or blackſmith's 
ſon capable of being a Wolſey or a Cromwell. 
The temper of ſome men is too fine for buſineſs, 
and the faculties of others are found to be even 
below it. I mean not this as an excuſe for idle- 


neſs and inactivity. 


F' 2 


| RALEIGH, 2 
Fot my part, I launched Gut very early i 
the tempeſtuous ocean of an active life, I ſti 
rememiber'the line I wrote in the window, on my 
firſt going to court! | P 

« Fain would I climb, yet fear I to fall 
and the queen underwriting : W 
« If thy heart fail thee, climb not at all.” 


All this added ſpurs to my ambition, that already 
wanted a bridle. 2 

MI 1057'S 

Ans 


Such a martial ſpirit, and fo enterprizing a diſ. 
poſition as yours; could not be kept Jong at 
home. * 

I RALEIGH, 

No: I travelled into France, into the Nether- 
lands, and into Ireland. After paſſing ſeveral 
years abroad, and ſeeing à great deal of military 
ſervice. I turned: with wreaths of glory, bit 
without en my fortune. I performed ſeveral 
voyages to the new world; for the ſucceſs and high 
deeds of Columbus, Cortez, and — __ 
my imagination to an extravagant degree. I diſ- 
covered fd planted- the colony of Virginia, that 
bas ſihce turned out fo beneficial ts my country. 

All this I atchieved before I was thirty-two years 
of age. | 
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ADDISON, 


I kyow your aftivity of wind and pexſan deter. 
mineck you, rathex to wear-qut,. thap, to ruſt our, 
When you gave up. the land ſervice, and cophnc( 
Yourſfelt to the command at ſea, you en 
yourſelf againſt the Armada in eighty-cight, and 
came do be conſideted as one of the firſt men in 
England. The death of Queen. Elizabeth was a 
great blow to Sir Walter Raleigh, _ 
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Drake and Hawkins left me their hatred againſt 
the Spaniards. I have hd doubt, I ſhould have 
been ſent, by the. Queen ta take poſſeſſion of 
Guiana, a, country that might have proved equal 


I outlived all the ſeamen of her illuſtrious reign, 


in- value to Mexico or Peru, and which might. 


have been as compleatly diſcovered and ſettled as 
Virginia itſelf, Eſſex was removed out of the 
. way, who ſtood between' me and the Queen, and 


micht haye ſuccceded. to her eſteem and favour, 


= 1 ADD SO. 
But, whilſt you was indulging 

fame, and exerting every, nerve to the utmoſt, 

were you not engaged in all the, violence and 

malevolence of f2&icn? Were not your rivals 

conſtantly endeav ouring to keep you dow as faſt 


as; you were ſtriving to riſe? The progreſs of 
your life preſented a continual ſcene and ſeries of 
perturbations, and to thofe who were at leiſure to 
view things narrowly, pointed out a ſituation ra- 


ther to be avoided as a rock, on account of its 
Perila, than to be envied for its ſplendour, 


your thitſt for 


1 
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| RAL E-I GH» 
Sequeſtered men, and ſuperficial obſervers, are 

apt to think every commotion in affairs a ſtorm 
and a hurricane, Great ſpirits, who thruſt them- 
ſelves forward, into notice, and are called into 
public direction, have their abilities poliſhed by 
the collifion of parties, and invigorated by ſtate 
buſtle. "The perpetual induſtry and predominant 
paſſion of my ſoul, like the boaſted talent of 
Themiſtocles, was to make a little city become a 
great One. | 


ADDISON,- 


Though yburs was the age of heroes, yet there 
was room for people of another fort to become 
objects of diſtinction. Spenſer obtained your pa- 
tronage by his poetry. You loved the Muſes 
too well, and was too well beloved by them, to 
have formed a wiſh, that his pen or his laurels 
ſhould be taken from him. According to the 


Nr 


time, nor paſs the remainder in burren ſpecula- 
| 8 2 = tions, 
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tions, nor in matters-irrelative to human life. f 
devoted my ſelf to the literary ſervice of my coun- 
try, and endeavoured, by ſome periodical eſſays, 
to meliorate our manners, and to ſmooth and fix 
our fluctuating language. If 1 do not ſet too 
great a value on my purſuits, I made myſelf as 

ufeful by my pen, as another could have done by 
the ſword. Bur every one could not write as well 
as fight, like Xenophon, Cæſar, and Sir Walter 
Raleigh. 


RALEIGH 


If you allude to my Hiſtory of the World, I 
can tell you, that the writing it only occupied my 
moments and. thoughts when I could do nothing 
elſe, and had nothing elſe to do, It would have 
increaſed my miſery to have had my mind as welt 
as niy body cooped up 1n the narrow priſon of the 
Tower. As ſoon as I could get out, 1 braved the 
thunder and lightning I ſtruggled with upon the 
Atlantic, in my endeavour to enrich my country 
from the gold mine of Guiana, 


ADDISON: 


Alas, Sir Walter! the preſent age, as well as 
the paſt, conſider your promiſe to fetth gold from 
thence, as the unmanly pretence for obtaining your 
liberty. Your Eldorado, or golden city, that you 
deſcribed with fo much luxuriance in print three 
and twenty years before your laſt voyage, 1s treat- 
ed 4s a city in Utopia and a Romance of your 
fertile brain. If gold was to be had, I believe 
you was determined to bring it with you. But! 

am 
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0 e 
am afraid you had no reaſon to expect it, but by | 
plundering the Spaniards at St. Thomas, by which 
you intended to make your peace at court, For 
though you went out with the power of life and 
death, you knew you had not a compleat pardon. | 
The commiſſion, which is ſtill viſible, wanted 
the emphatical expreſſion, of trufty and ꝛcellzbe- 
loved. Your ſon, juſt before he was killed, de- 
clared to his fallawers, „they were fools who 
thought there was any other gold mine than 
te what was to be had for fighting for. 


RALEIGH, 


Let me not ſtang ſo low in your eſtimation, to 
be confidered as earning my life or liberty by the 
fraud of fiction or the meanneſs of a lie. I had 
brought a ſpecimen, of the gold of Guiana to 
court in the Queen's rime, which I helped to dig 
qut of the rocks with my dagger; and I under- 
took they ſhould produce more of that metal. 
My propoſal was ſo plauſible, and the king's ne- 
ceſhties ſo preſſing, that I ſpeedily ſet aut with a 
good equipment, and with many adventurers 
and volunteers. Gondamoy's notification, and 
my confidential letter to the King, containing 
the particulars of my hopes from the expedition, 
arrived in America before me., This you may 
have read in books; and I affirm the truth of it 
to you now, by word of mouth. The death of 

my eldeſt fon, and the precipitate conduct of 
Keymis, who, upon my declaring to him that | 
he had ruined me by his hoſtiliries, piſtolled himnm - 
ſelf in bis cabin, the diſaffection an board the | 
ſhips, and my engagement to my bondſmen to 
return, like another Regulus to Carthage, made 

83 me 
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me ſail for England, which ended in the expoſtug 
me to the vengeance of the Spaniard, and the 
fearfulneſs and even the policy of the king, who 
had begün to'think of the fable ot bn 198, and 
ſcrupled not to make me the ſacrifice, 


ADDISON. 


I am ready to acknowledge your hard fate, and 
even the injuſtice done' you upon your trial, for 
2 treaſon, which has never been made out, nor 


legally proved againſt you. 


RALETGH. 


[[hnny Coke talked me to death on that 


ADD1$SON- 


The King's bringing you to the block, after the 
2 of thirteen years captivity, was puſil- 
animous, and one of the many blemiſhes of his 
reign. Your patron Prince Henry uſed 'to fay, 


that none but his father would have kept ſuch a 


* 


bird ſo lang in a cage. 


RALEIGH 


I condeſcended to aſk my life; being willing, as 

] expreſſed it, to die for the king, bur not by the 
king. In truth, I abaſed myſelf even to Gonda- 
mot; though | believe and truſt, that it is not 
generally known. But all would not do. When 
f — 0» | y n A I came 
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l eame to die upon poo B e aid 1 not perform 
my laſt part we ll} | not confeſs the vanity ! 
and fi afuloeſs Which my ſeyeral callings; as a fob 

dier, a ſailor, and à cout fy ſubjected me to 
Vid I not affert the made of dying by the ſharp- 
neſs of the axe to be leis ungrateful than by a 
burning fexer? Did 1 IN ſhew great indifference” 
of life and contempt of death? Did 1 not ſo- 

lemnly proteſt my innocence at the moment 
when falſehood could do me no goat 2 And did 

not take the laſt rev enge of an injured man, to 

blacken thoſe who had detamed me, and ſworn 

fallely againſt me ? 


$44 OO AM 


ADDISON. 


Your death made all the errors of yo ur life for- 
given of forgat. Can you bear a er told, that 5 
at one time du were the r dee man in 
England ? that Lard Buried, amongſt his cau- 
— precepts to his ſon Lord Sablifbury, thus 

eſſes his ae yp fo you; 348 Beek not to be 


i hun co. Raltigh,” 


* 10 4 ot :, 
RALE1GH, Tag th 


Neither the, cenſure of the ill-ji ing popt- 
lace, nor the notions. of a crafty —— ſould 
influence my conduct, were I to return to cart 
again. I would live and La my own way, in 
contradiction to them both. Nut it is hig time 
to have done with, my own ftory, the greateſt, : I 
part of which. you muſt have been informed of 
already, that I may hear, / without concealment ? 
of any circumſtances, as I have done, what you 
S 4 have 
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have to ſay for yourſelf. Though we know a 
great deal of each other by reports and tradition, 
the preſent free conference will make us better 
acquainted, and ſet many things to rights in our 
character. What apology can you 'offer to re. 
move my pity or reproach, for being nothing 
more than a poet and philologer, when your ta- 
lents were conſiderable enough to have raiſed you 
to the luſtre of a public character; for employ- 

ing yourſelf in writing when you ſhould have been 
in action; and for conſulting your eaſe inſtead of 
yaur importance and your dignity? 


ADDI1SON. 


Come, Sir Walter, I will diſcover myſelf to you. 
As great a ſecret as I find it 1s to you, and I re- 
ſerved it to the concluſion of your narration, I 
have to tell you, that T was dragged, by thoſe 
who moſt intended my intereſt, into the public 
eye of obſervation and into the reſponſibility of 
office. According to a ſentiment in my own po- 
pular tragedy of Cato, I was placed on high, *to 
make my virtues or my faults conſpicuous.” I 
was elected a member of the Houſe of Commons, 
and I took my ſeat for Malmſbury, But I did not 
diſtinguiſh myſelf thete ſo much to my credit as 
you did; for J got up twice to ſpeak tp a queſtion 
in favour of my party (for 1 was of a party as 
well as yourſelf, though not at the head of one), 
and raiſed the eager attention af the Houſe to 
that pitch, and became ſo much embarraſſed by _ 
their calling out, Hear him! hear him!“ that 
I could not proceed, but I was obliged to fit 
down, and never hazard the making another at- 
tempt. I was promoted to he ſecretary to 2 bh 
2. CE IS owl Sh amy ane 
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Leutenant of Ireland; and, ſome years after my 
return home, to my utter aſtoniſhment, I had the 
neren 


RALEIGH. 


I rejoice that your merit was rewarded with 
ſuch advancement. I am impatient to hear, that 


time and practice got the better of your diffi- 


dence. 


I found myſelf every day more unequal to my 
ſtation ; and what was worſe, my moſt derermined 
friends, and thoſe who had the greateſt hopes of 
me, ſaw, my inſufficiency, and bluſhed for me. 1 
had not. the preſence.of mind. like Sir Walter, to 
look all men full in the face, and reject their inſo- 
lent petitions with a frown and, a ſturdy denial. 
I tele myſelf unfit for the coarſe labour of official 
buſineſs, and the weight of ſtate | affairs. The 
diſtemper of an increafing aſthma furniſhed 'me _ 
with an excuſe for refigning the ſeals, and of re- 
tiring, upon a penſion of two thouſands pounds a- 
year, to privacy and to my books. 


RALEIGH, 


It is enough to make my blood boil in theſe re- 
pions, to be told, that Addiſon, the man raiſed 
by the ſteadineſs of his patrons to a principal poſt 
in the government, who was poſſeſſed of the op- 
portunities of providing for his dependents, and . 
of taking ample revenge upon bis enemies, ſhould 
plunge Fim into inextricable diſgrace, That 
he ſhould "ſuffer his heart to fail him, and his 

| f tongue 
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tongue fo faulter in the cauſe he roſe up to ſup. 
port : that a perſon, whoſe was equal to all 
ſubjects, whoſe name was in bien reputation with 
all men, whoſe elevation was thought an ornament 
and ought to have been a bleſſing to his country, 
ſhould ſecede from the public, deſert his party, and 


ſhrink inco-vathingneſs and gblivigh, 


49518 oN. 


Lay the blame on my innate aukwardnefs and 
invincible modeſty. Conſcigus I always was of 
the failings imputed to me. One of my beſt 
friends, and m high employment, continued to 
complain of my forbearance in the midſt of ſene- 
torial debate, and was angry with me * for letting 
« a forward fellow, who had not half my ſenſe, 
„ prate for an hour together, without my taking 
« him up.” Fortune, who ſometimes makes a 
laughing: ſtock of mankind, may be ſuppoſed, in 
a frolic, to have made Addiſon a ſecretary of ftate, 
when he could have diſcharged the function of a 
biſhop with applauſe, | 


BALEIG Hy, 


I marvel, under the diſadvantages of an habi- 
tual filence, and an unprovocable temper, how 
you preſerved yourſelf from inſult and ridicule 


that oppoſition did not roar like a lion when your 


tongue was faſcinated into filence ; that malignancy 
did not invent difficulties againſt you, and perplex 
even the current of public affairs, when the timi- 
dity of your diſpoſition wrs ſo well known; and 
that every little Matchiavel in polities did not at- 
tempt to confound ſo feeble a miniſter, and expoſe 


ſo inſignificant a tool of ſtate. 
ADDI- 
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ADDISON. 


If confidence were not the virtue of my mind, 
turbulence, I aſſure you, was not the pernicious 
vice of my heart. It is the firſt time I ever —_— 
myſelf juſtified in being pert to a great man; Hut 
upon this provocation I cannot help obſerving, 
that 1 always had wit and fenſe enough to keep my 
head upon my ſhoulders. 62 


. 242 
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- CONVERSATION XXX. 


The Dutcheſs of MARLBOROUGH 
AND 


MARLBOROUGH, 


132 forgave you for ny me in the 
| favour of the queen; and I do not feel my re- 
ſentment againſt you much ſoftened by the great 
length of time, The very fight of you awakens 
my indignation. I had too high a ſpirit to pardon 

an injury of that magnitude, It was written in 
marble, and therefore never to be effaced. Little 
did I think, ſo unſuſpicious was my diſpoſition, 
that when I employed Mrs. Maſham to ſupply my 
place, whilſt I choſe to be abſent from court, of 
which indeed I had a ſurfeit, ſhe would take every 


opportunity of recommending herſelf, and to ruin 
me and my friends, 


MASHAM-. 
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However afraid I might once be of your 
Grace's calling me to an acequnt for what I had 
done, your menacing tone can give me no ap- 
prehenſions on this ſide of the water. If you are 
content to talk with me as with one who is now 
upon a level with yourſelf, and I believe nothing 
but death could convince you of that truth; 1 will 
endeavour to hear you with complacenee, and re- 
ply to you as becomes me. Otherwiſe I ſhall be 
obliged to abandon you to your pride and your 
petulance. But I hope you are cured of ſome of 
the unhappy paſſions that accompanied you in 
the other world. The moroſe Dr. Swift uſed to 
call — the three furies that reigned in your 
brea 0 


MARLIOROU SR. 


I am ſenfible we are not in the ante chamber of 
the queen, where I conſidered you as my inferior, 
and treated you as ſuch. The dutcheſs of. Marl- 
borough, as I already perceive,” is here no better 
than Lady Maſham. Will you ſo far excuſe for a | 
moment my former behaviour as to be commu- 
nicative and candid in what you ſhall think fit to 
lay to me ? 


| MASHAM. 


You make me happy in givitig me an oppor- 
tunity to ſatisfy you on any points on which you 
cefire information. Nothing but truth is ſpoken 
in theſe regions, which you will ſoon find to be 
2 very different place from a court, where every 

thing 
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thing but truth is to be heard. Even ſecreſ; 
here is not neceſſary to be practiſed; and what 
could not be known in the upper regions is here 


| talked of without ceremony. 


MA RBO RO UU. 


L begin to congratulate myſelf in tniking ad- 
vances to Lady Mafham, who promiſes to reveal 
every thing I languiſh to know; TI flatter myſelf 
you compleatly repented of your ill returns to me. 

hope you. do not think I ſpeak too plain on the 
ocenſion: for you eafily recolle& what I did for 
— and for that ragged boy, Jack _ your 

rother, who went general to Qnuebee. 


MAS H AN. 


Nay, if ybur Sraee cannot keep your temper, 
as · you promiſed, I muſt leave you. You had 
bettet take a wan in theſe ſhades to recover yours 


ſelf. 


MARLBOROUGH; 


I beg your pardon, and will endeavour not to 
offend a ſecond time. Pray, Lady Maſham, what 
had I done to have ſuch unkind treatment from 
your hands; and, if you know it, alſo inform me 
what I had committed to be ſlighted by the 
* and to occaſion new faces to be put about 

er 


MASHAM. 


I 4 } 


r MASHAM. 


Your overbearing dif * was enough tg 
tire out the, patience of the moſt eaſy and forgiv- 
ing nature. You became miſtreſs of the ſpirit of 
the queen, and made her feel the weight of your . 
aſcendency over her. No beauty upon earth ever 
ruled her lover with ſuch a rod of iron as you did 
the queen for ſeveral years. Do you remember 
(for every enemy in and out of the court talked 
loudly of it) on her venturing to refuſe ſomething 
row aſked, the firſt time perhaps ſhe plucked up 
the courage to do it, you . the deor of the 
cloſet in her face, the noiſe of which echoed' 
through the whole apartments? ; | 


MARLBOROUGH. 
4 * 


Plain- dealing towards the queen had been #6 
much her deſire, and my conſtant practice, that I 
could not heip ſhewing what I endured upon fall - 
ing from the height of her eſteem, * 


MASH AM. 


Though you, perceived. your favour: was upon 
tae decline, you did not obſerve the neceffary con- 
duct to preſerve it. Queen Anne required and 
deſerved, as: much reſpect as when ſhe was oniy: 
princeſs of. Denmark. a dry 4 | 


MAR L- 
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. 


ray. 
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MARLROROUGH. 


had been permitted ſuch familiarities, that 1 
Fencitd I rhigkt do any thing. To ſecure my in- 
rereſt and importance, I imagined I had taken 
my meaſures right in placing Mrs. Maſham at 
court. I never thought you would reward me 
vith ingratitude, 


MASHAM 

— 1 inne | } 3-0 

1 hope you will not feel the heavy puniſhment 
of that crime in this world, for which there is none 
in the other. Nothing is ſo common as treachery 
and inſincerity in a court. But nobody could ruin 
the ducheſs of Marlborough there but herſelf, 
You ſhewed you were weary of being a dutiful 
ſubject as well as a favourite. The queen could 
not have had a more agreeable companion than 
yourſelf. I have reaſon to think ſhe became tire 
of you and the Whigs, long before it appeared 
publicly. She had art enough to — 2 her 


' diſlike. Sacheverell's trial made her reſolve to 


have new people about her, and to try to get her- 
ſelf out of the captivity ſhe complained of ; though 
ſhe had no more liberty after the change than 
ſhe had before. It never entered into my expec- 
tation of being raiſed to be her favourite. You 
abdicated, and a revolution took place of courſe. 
She liked the attention and ſubmiſſion I paid her; 
they were ſervices ſhe had not been uſed to: ſhe 
could make more free with Lady Maſham than 
with Lady Marlborough. I had her not long to 
myſelf; for the ducheſs of Somerſet ſucceeded, 
if not ſupplanted me, and carried every thin 
WI 
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„ 
with as high a hand as you had done. For queen 
Anne was more loved than reſpected by all her 
favourites. When ſhe had got rid of you, ſhe 
thought ſhe ſhould be able to place or diſplace 
her ſervants of all kinds, If I had not been your 
ſucceſſor, the queen would have found ſomebody 
to have taken into her confidence. Unluckily for 
me, in ſome meaſure, I was pitched upon for that 
vacancy of kindneſs you diſdained to accept any 
longer. When love is over, the object is feen 
with different eyes. She had ſubmitted to you a 
great while, had enriched and ennobled your fa- 
mily, and made even an adminiſtration to obhge 
you. She thought, and I believe conſcientiouſly, 
the duke got ſo much by the war, that he would 
never put an end to it, If you have any body 
beſides yourſelf to thank for diſgracing you at 
court, it was the offended Harley. 


MARLBOROUGH. 


The queen had no original thoughts on any 
ſubject, as either good or bad, but as put into her 
head. She had much love and paffion while pleaſed, 
for thoſe who could pleaſe , 4-4 and ſhe could 
write pretty affectionate letters, but could do no- 
thing elſe. To own the truth, I often deſpiſed 
the queen ; for familiarity and reverence never 


can be long companions, for ſuffering me to go- 


vern her upon ſo many occaſions, cy who re- 


guns governing muſt ſubmit to a great deal of 
uſage. But anger ſucceeded, when ſhe forced 
me to let go. my hold'of her. I could not bear 
that my party ſhould be trampled upon by ſo re- 
vengeful a man as Harley, who had over-reached 
the duke in pretending * be his creature, whilſt 

| he 
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he was ſetting up for himſelf and caballing, by 
the means of the back ſtairs, with you and the 
queen againſt me and my friends. If courts had 
not been unlike all other places, the duke's fer. 
vices and mine would not have been ſo ill re- 
quited, | 


MASHAM, 


I am not certain, that all you could have done 
would have recovered the affection of the queen, 
when you once loſt it. She never overlooked the 
affront of your ſerving yourſelf firſt with the pair 
of gloves, and ſhe was determined to take ample 
vengeance, and tear up your faction by root and 
branch. She got rid of all your dependents, and 
reſolved to embrace the pacific-ſyſtem. It was 
given out, maliciouſly enough, that a pair of gloves 
procured peace for Europe, When yougave up your 
attendance and attention, ſhe had more leiſure to 
turn her thoughts towards her brother, whom ſhe 
certainly fixed her eyes upon for her ſucceſſor. 
But ſhe did not know how to accompliſh that great 
work. If ſhe had lived a little longer ſhe might 
have ventured to truſt her miniſters with her ſe- 
cret inclinations. Duke Hamilton, if he had not 
2 in the duel with Lord Mohun, would 

ave paved the way for a negotiation, when he had 
arrived at the French court. It did not require 
more than an ordinary courage at that time in a 
miniſter to propoſe or even carry a queſtion of that 
ſort in parliament. Though ſhe knew you de- 
ſpiſed the Hanover family, as much as ſhe herſelf 
did, yet you were ſo linked in with the whigs : 

e 


and Lord Marlborough's profeſſions ſo 7 
| them- 
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themſelves to both parties, that ſhe could not truſt 


him nor you. 


MARLBOROUGH. 


She had not always a predilection for her own 
family, When I had influence, I adviſed her and 
aſſiſted her to eſcape from her father to Lord De- 


vonſhire in 1688, She was then as much againſt 


his cauſe, as ſhe could poſſibly be for her brother's 
intereſt, She ſeemed to give into the idle ſtory 
of his ſuppoſititious birth. As to the elector of Ha- 
nover, I knew ſhe could not even bear the thoughts 
of his coming over in her life-time. Beſides, ſhe 
had a cauſe of perſonal diſlike to him, for his 
lighting her as a lover, when his invitation into 
England in Charles the Second's time was with the 
view of his offering his addreſſes to her. But all 
this is rather foreign from what I wiſhed might 
be the only topic of our converſation. 


MASHAM, 


I can ſay no more than I have done, I was 
not ſo much to blame as you gave out, nor ſuch 
a monſter of ingratitude. I only received the fa- 
vours of the court which you deſpiſed, and which 
| took a thouſand times as much trouble to de- 
ſerve. The queen was offended with you beyond 
forgiveneſs, and aſſumed the right of chooſing 


me as her companion and waiting woman in your 


ſtead, What I got by it was not to the amount 
you obtained, Sovereigns ſurely have a power to 
nominate their favourites and grooms of the ſtole, 


The exerciſe of this prerogative is but a poor 
2 re- 
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recompence for the fatigue of royalty. If you 
had reflected on the benefits ſhe conferred upon 
you and yours, inſtead of the frowns and cool- 
neſs you met with at laſt, you would not have 
been ſo unjuſt in your complaints, or vehement 
in your accuſations. Give me leave to introduce 
you the firſt opportunity, and every day here is 
levee day for that purpoſe, to the queen ; and let 
me conjure you to be reconciled to her as ſoon as 


you can. She has been an indulgent miſtreſs to 


you. There is here no competition for prefer- 
ment. Lady Maſham need not be confidered as 
a rival, Come, drink a glaſs of Lethe, and that 
will baniſh every thing from your memory that 
has been a ſubject of mortification ! 


MARLBOROUGH, 


Though forgiveneſs and forgetfulneſs may be 
eaſy things on this fide of the Styx, yet I aſſure 
you 1 neither forgot nor forgave the leaſt part of 
the treatment I met with at court. To expoſe it 
to poſterity I wrote a whole volume, to inform the 
world, how ill I had been uſed, by the queen and 
yourſelf, by way of apology for my conduct. 


MASHAM, 


Then you have made free with the characters 
of the queen and lady Maſham! It is well it 
was not publiſhed whilſt I was alive ; for I ſhould 
certainly have anſwered it. You know there are 
two ways of writing hiſtory. I ſhould have told 

my - 
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my own ſtory my own way, and perhaps have 
been obliged to have told your's for you. What! 
the ducheſs of Marlborough really turn author! 
She who paſſed ſo much of her life in taking care 
of Her children and in playing at cards, and who 
was never feen with a book in her hands, write a 
volume about herſelf ! | Se- 


MARLBOROUGH. 


I had a mind to leave a good name behind 
me. 


MAS HAM. 


Could lady Marlborough care for what people 
ſaid of her Fa ſhe was dead? It you profeſſed 
impartiality, you muſt have remembered ſome 
circumſtances that made againſt you : but moſt 
likely you forgot ſome things you ought to have 
put down, By out-living your enemies ſo many 
years as you have done, you have the Temple of 
Fame to yourſelf. I would rathgr have ſuffered 
ſomething from the ill-nature of the world, than 
even to — whiſpered any thing to the diſad- 
vantage of my benefactreſs and ſovereign. But 
our diſpoſitions were not the fame, 1 tbink I 
2 our good queen is coming along this 
path. 


77 
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MARLBOROUGH. 


I have been wrong. Bleſs me! I am ſome. 
what confounded at the fight! There is no going 
back. Sure the conſciouſneſs of my bad beha- 
viour to her does not fly in my face! She was 
as deſirous of my friendſhip in the other world as 
J was of her'ss Mrs. Freeman will try to renew 
her former intimacy with her old friend and cor- 
_ reſpondent Mrs, Morley. 
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CONVERSATION XXVIII. 


Earl of OR FORD 


AND 


Earl of BAT H. 


OR FORD. 


BELIEVE it would have been better for us 
both, if we had not quarrelled in the other 


World. If you could have been content to have 


been the ſecond man in the adminiſtration, you 
would have ſhewn more judgement than you did, 
in gratifying your vengeance againſt your old 
friend. 7 


BATH, 


When I became your parliamentary opponent, 
and fat on the oppofite fide of the houſe, I faw 
you with other eyes; and I conſidered you, till I 


hunted you down, as an enemy to your country; 
and could have purſued you to the ſcaffold. I 
thought your waſte of the public money and your 

4 miſ- 
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miſmanagement required an expiation. I wanted 
to ſee exploded the doctrine, of ſupporting liberty 
by corruption, and an end of the practice of cor- 
rupting the people with their own money. The 
interpoſition of the king, though it did not alter 
my-opinion, ſoftened the fierceneſs of my party- 
Zeal. I forgot his ſtriking my name out of the 
privy counſellors book, and from being a lord 
lieutenant, with his own hand, in the year thirty ; 
and remembered only the re-inſertion, and his 
preſent gracious behaviour. On his meſſages to 
me by lord Hardwicke and the duke of Newcaſ- 
| tle, about an indemnity for yourſelf, I deſired he 
might know, that I was not a man of blood; but 
that I could not undertake for others; and that I 
did not chooſe to be a ſcreen, 


ORFORD. 


The king forgave me for an expreſſion, in re- 
lation to himſelf, when prince of Wales, about 
the drums and trumpets I faid he muſt have to 
content him. But he did not like you the better 
for diſcovering this private converſation. The 
time however came, that it was neceſſary to make 
a friend of you. You reſiſted the ſolicitations of 
the queen to be removed to the other houſe, But 
you proved yourſelf a good ſubject, when you 
ceaſed being a demagogue, . and accepted a coro- 
net, I had good realbn for being afraid of you : 
for you conjured up ſuch a flame againſt. me, that 
it might have made you nearer obtaining your 
ends, had not the goodneſs, and indeed the juſtice, 
of the king, to an old ſervant, prevented you. If 
he could have been prevailed upon to make free 
with the civil liſt money, I could have ſtood my 


ground. 
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round. I ſhould then have been able to have 
bid as high for a majority, as the heir apparent, 
who took up vaſt ſums for this purpoſe, and 1 
believe became indebzed to you, and meddled 
too much in election matters. But the King 
choſe to let me fall, though on a bed of roſes. 
My friends indeed, foreſeeing a plurality of votes 
againſt me, had adviſed me to give way to the 
torrent. My maſter, for my better ſecurity, 
raifed me to an earldom, and granted me a 

ſion of four thouſand a year; which I was obliged 
to ſell to old Walker. Though you loved mo- 
ney, you would have diſdained a penſion. My 
levee in Arhngton-ſtreet, on my reſignation of my 
places, convinced me I had more friends (for 1 
never loſt any), and fewer enemies than I could 
have ſuppoſed. As lord Bolingbroke, your poli- 
tical aſſoociate, ſaid of my behaviour at Sacheve- 
rell's trial, you roaſted me at ſo hot a fire, that you 
burned your own fingers, | 


BATH. 


I faw my error in the violence of my proceed- 
ings againſt you : for I perceived ſome were for 
taking the government by ftorm. I ſtopped ſhort 
before it was too late, and prevented it, I ven- 
tured the loſs of my popularity by my modera- 
tion, 1 accepted the title of lord Bath, and a feat 
in the interior cabinet. No ſubject ever ſtood on 
higher ground ; for I was choſen arbiter between 
the crown and the people. I notnitiated the new 
adminiſtration, and tefuſed being prime miniſter, 
though the king requeſted it. This was in con- 
formity with my frequent declarations, that I only 


wanted your removal and not your places. I 
could 
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that a biſhop, in a defenſive ſpeech, called him 


the greateſt pluraliſt in the kingdom, and faid 
aloud, that an ounce of honeſty was worth a tun 


_ ſelf) Hung up in a pet, becauſe he could not be 


way. Theſe altercations made room for the Pel- 
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could not hinder the new junto from quarreling 
amongſt themſelyes, or from reproaching me with 
duplicity at the great meeting at the Fountain 
tavern; though I proved to them, they had all the 

wer of the ſtate in their own hands, and that! 
ad got nothing for myſelf. Argyle, who, till 
within a few years, had been the approver of your 
meaſures, and ſo enriched with appointments, 


weight of gold {which was to be applied to my- 
commander in chief, and have every thing his own 


hams, who ſome time after got the king, the par- 
hament, and the nation, to themſelves, 


ORFORD, 


I could very eaſily have divided your party, 
confounded your councils, and have come into 
the miniſtry again; for I had always the ear of 
the king, even againſt yourſelf. Though you found 
you were able to procure a majority at laſt againſt 
me (how ſtrong a minority there was for me, 
when my influence was over, you remember very 
well) in the houſe of commons, yet you could 
not ſucceed in the lords. They would not ſuffer 
a court of inquiſition to be ſet up againſt me; 
and they ventured a quarrel with the other houſe 
upon it. Your ſecret committee, though armed 
with the authority of a Venetian council of ten, 
made out nothing of importance, at leaſt equal 
to your promiſes, and the expectations you raiſed. 


The great ſums I paid to hireling authors - 
newl- 
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newſpaper writers, were not able to counter act 
the poiſon of the Craftſman, and what ſell from 
yours and from Bolingbroke's pen. The inſide 
of government, and the application of the ſecret- 
ſervice money, were not to be laid open before 
the tribunal of the public. You ſoon found out, 
that you were not able to keep the whigs and the 
country party together. Such a coalition can 
never be durable. Whigs and Tories cannot 

long in each other's company, You could not go 
on with your war ſyſtem. You ſaw your autho- 
rity would ſoon crumble to pieces. The victory 
at Dettingen, ſo neceſſary at the juncture, was 
more glorious to the nation, than beneficial to 
yourſelves, A German war became unpopular. 
The emiſſaries of France and the Pretender were 
at work, My enemies, you perceived, were not 
your friends. The people cooled of themſelves : 
they had their trial of new men and new mea- 
ſures, and did not care how ſoon. you all fell to 
the ground ; for they began to think all miniſters 
were pretty much alike, 


B AT H. 


To pull down is certainly more eaſy than to 
build up. Our deſire was to raiſe up the conſti- 
tution, which ſeemed to be giving way, and make 
it reſpected in the eyes of the people. Our en- 
deavours were to convince, that there muſt be 
ſuch a thing as government; and that though 
parties are neceſſary, factions are miſchie vous. I 
proved, by evidence of facts, that faction was un- 
dermining and betraying us: and that the nation it- 
ſelf for a moment was to be treated as a faction. 


knew at length our friends from our foes, = 
e 
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held things together more effectually by the power 
of money, than we could by difintereſted princi- 
ples and pure intentions. It was a noble experi- 
ment, to try if an adminiſtration could be ſup- 
ported without affiſtance from the treaſury, and 
to examine, whether public and private virtue 
were not ſomething more than a name. You 
were grown grey in your minifterial capacity ; and 
it was but equitable you ſhould be made to retire 
(and no man went out of office more unwillingly 
than yourſelf) and make way for younger men 
and a new ſyſtem. A rotation of men, at leaft, is 
politic in a popular government. I acknowledge, 
that I diſcovered, when I became of the cabinet, 
that you were a great miniſter, for you kneaded, 
and compounded, as Clarendon ſays of Cromwell, 
the jarring intereſts, and the various humours of 
mankind, well together, into a good confiftence, 
I once ſuppoſed you cultivated the pacific plan 
with cardinal Fleury, to preferve yourſelf and the 
electorate of Hanover, 


ORFORD., 


I was able to do more for trade, after huſhing 
the ſtorms of Jacobitiſm, than any of my prede- 
ceſſors. I could have done more ſervice if I had 
been permitted. The miſ-repreſented words of 
e ſturdy beggars” — © no exciſe” — (which laſt 

clamour had fe to have coſt me my life in the 
Court of Requeſts) © no ſeatch” “ Hofier's 
« ghoſt”—were fatal to my political exiſtence. I 
could have emancipated England from Hanover, 
if you would have tet me. For 1 had the King's 
permiſfion to propoſe it in parliament. But ſo 
great was the cry againſt Sir Robert, _ + wi 
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method might have been taken to defeat it, or to 

rvert it into a misfortune. I need not tell you 
that George the Firſt, for many reaſons, became in- 
different about wearing the Engliſh crown, even 
after the victory at Preſton. But the ſon preferred 
it to the electorate; and ſaid, when the rebels 


+ were at Derby, he would live and die king of 


England. You all gave out, that Hanover was 
the great national grievance—that England was 
ſteered by the Hanover rudder—and, that no 
good could be done, whilſt the elector of Hanover 
was king of England, If the ſeparation could 
have taken place, it might have pleaſed for a time, 
as novelties are apt to do. Then no guarantee for 
Hanover would have been aſked for, and no yel- 
low ſaſh would have been worn at Dettingen, or 
complained of, to make the news of the day, 
amongſt the great vulgar and the ſmall, But I 
am not ſure we could have come away honourably 
from the continent for ever. Though an iſland, 
we may be obliged, as auxiliaries, or principals, 
from honour or for ſafety, to have to do with the 
continent. I am ſure the meaſure I allude to 
_ have been a handle to the heir of the crown, 
to fet his face more violently againſt me, for giv- 
ing or taking away his hereditary patrimony and 
his titles. That peace was uſeful to England, all 
unprejudiced men ſaw very clearly. We had en- 
joyed the bleſſing of it for ſix and twenty years, 
and were made to be as weary of it as of the poſ- 
ſeſſion of ſun-ſhine. To be ſure, I could not fo very 


well anſwer for things in time of war (for I was 


not cut out to carry the truncheon), nor could be 
certain of maintaining my poſt as miniſter, which 
it is always difficult to keep, and not always ſafe 


to relinquiſh, I confeſs, that, to ſave myſelf from 
your 
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your ſanguinary perſecution, for no miniſter was 
ever puſhed ſo hard as Walpole was by Pulteney, 
I availed myſelf of ſupports the conſtitution never 
meant to afford me, 


BATH. 


Your alliances, treaties, and conventions, were 
ill made, or founded in fear, or were of no du- 
ration, You knew home-intereſts, and that was 
the only firm ground you had to ſtand upon, 
Befides my indignation from being lighted, I 
became your avowed enemy upon public conſide- 
rations. Your declaration, *© that every man 
had his price, and that you knew what every man's 
price was,” I thought, deſerved reprobation. You 
had reduced corruption to a ſyſtem, to the 
overthrow of all principle; and I had a mind 
to try, if there were any ſpirit left in the na- 
tion, You had money for the needy, power for 
the ambitious, places for the men of bufineſs, 
and ſtars and garters for the vanity of the rich 
and the men of great families. You knew fo 
much of human nature, and was ſo well hacknied 
in the ways of men, that whatever you faid to its 
diſgrace was too eaſily believed. If it were true, 
you ought to have been puniſhed for publiſhing 
the ſecret, | 


ORFORD, 


I was generally called the tempter ; but was as 
often the tempted. The governors muſt always 
be upon good terms with the governed. It is 
moſt prudent and practicable to manage mankind 


(who may be led, but muſt not be drives) *f 
the 


ag 
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their inclinations, their intereſts and their paſſions, 


But nothing is ſo bad as ruling them againſt their 
wills, and in oppofition to their feelings. I was 
no ſaint, no Spartan, no reformer. Provided I 
could make government go on well, I was not 
nice about the ſpecific for oiling the wheels, I 
was more diſtreſſed by you than by the whole band 
of orators. You were a friend turned into an ene- 
my, fince the year twenty-five, and therefore more 
to be dreaded. Your tongue, which I was more 
afraid of than any other man's ſword, would not 
have done me ſo much ſervice, if it had been em- 
ployed for me, as miſchief when turned againſt 
me. Your weight of property gave a greater con- 
ſequence to your ſpeeches. Yourſelf, and Wynd- 
ham, and Pitt, Lyttelton and Sandys, made the 
kingdom believe every thing you aſſerted. Sandys 
put himſelf in the front of my antagoniſts, when 
he gave me notice on what day he ſhould impeach 
me. T loſt a trifling wager with you on a quo- 
tation I made from Horace, when | ſet him at de- 
fiance, Attackers of miniſters, as well as of towns, 
have a great advantage over the defendants. The 


miniſter muſt bear and forbear, like a ſtoic, He 
is like a lion in the toil, and -muſt ſubmit to be 


baited like a bear at the ſtake, He muſt know 
when to defend, and when to recriminate, and 
take care how he puts himſelt into a paſſion. Ora- 
tory never produced ſuch extraordinary efforts, 
ſince the days of Demoſthenes and Cicero. You 
got ſo much importance by making me unealy, 
that you became the firſt man in the kingdom ; 
and when your rage was glutted, you trembled for 


yourſelf and the nation, which expected a fort of 


republic from your hands. But you were a man 
of too much ſenſe and honqur to hold it out to 
| | them 
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them in earneſt. You made the people mad, and 
tried to reaſon with them during the fit, 


BAT H. 


You had entrenched yourſelf ſo ſtrong in ſep- 
tennial parliaments, that honeſt men rhought you 
were able ro make them and yourſelf perpetual; 
and that every thing depended on your character. 
Your maſter reſigned all government to you ſo 
implicitly, and had faid, as it was whiſpered 
pretty loudly, you were anſwerable for all mea- 
fures, and provided he received a ſtipulated ſum 
of money every Saturday morning, he ſhould not 
break in upon you. This was enough to awaken 
us, and to put us all upon our guard. It ſurely 
now became neceflary, like watchmen of the 
people, to ring the alarm bell all over the king- 

m. | 


ORF ORD. 


You called in republicans, Jacobites, the dar- 
ing, the cunning, the proud, the eloquent, the 
neceſſitous, the plauſible, and all you could over- 
reach, to aſſiſt you in your ſcheme : and when by 
their affiſtance you got the better of me, they im- 
mediately, on being diſappointed in their expec- 
tations, for the harveſt was not enough for the 
labourers, got the better of you, I was age. 
very generally with corruption; though what 
ſounds like corruption, may not always be cor- 
ruption, ſays Tacitus Gordon, who adds, that it 
is not ſo much the act, as the characters of men 
that make it. The methods of prevailing againſt 
me were not always of the faireſt kind, Men = 
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be bribed without giving them money. I em- 
ployed, and alt men in my ſtation muſt do the 
ſame, the favours and influence of the crown, to 
ſtill the clamours of the importunate, and the 
diſcontented, to prevent the growth of ſonorous 
patriots, who would have ſprung up, like muſh- 
rooms, in a night's time. I endeavoured to win 
gentlemen to attend on public bufineſs, before, as 
well as after your ſeceſſion, in thirty-eight, and 
to do their duty in parliament (for where there 
are ſo many judges, there ought to be many 
hearers) and to pive themſelves the trouble to 
come down to vote according to their conſciences, 
| think I ſee your Lordſhip ſmile at the laſt ex- 
preſſion, I endeavoured to ſtave off the war of 
thirty-nine, and not merely on account of my par- 
ticular ſituation; for when it was reſolved upon, I 
engaged in it very heartily. As it turned out, it 
would have been better, it I had ventured to have 
ſhewn more fpirit. A blow againſt ſome of their 
defenceleſs places in South America, might have 
ſaved me. A formal breach with Spain was ſure 
to bring on a rupture with France, | was always 
againſt contending with France; for I thought we 
were not a match for her; and J dreaded, leſt 
bad ſucceſs ſhould reduce us to accept humiliating 
terms of peace. I have been aſſured, that the 
nation has ſeen its folly, in Proc preg my ad- 
miniſtration into the declaration againſt Spain : 
and that the wiſeſt part of mankind think, and 
pronounce, that the hopeleſs condition of the af- 
fairs of Great Britain at this moment, at home, 
and in America (which country I left to my bolder 
ſucceſſors to tax) originated from that cauſe, and 
is to be dated from that period. Come, have the 
candour to own, that my 32 eſtabliſhment, my 
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moderation, my keeping down the rage of par. 
ties, my en and the good things I had 
to beſtow, and did beſtow, on foes as well a; 
friends, were of benefit to the public ; and that [ 
prevented the cruelty and extravagance of war; a 
int it would have been well if all my ſucceſſors 

ad attended to, and kept out the pretender ; for 
you know he came in within a year or two after 
you obliged me to reſign. I foretold, that in caſe 
of a general war, the King's crown would be 
fought for in his Britiſh dominions. On my firſt 
retirement to Houghton, on finding myſelf threat- 
ened with illneſs, I deſtroyed ſome letters that 
were depoſited in two boxes; one of which con- 
tained ſome heads, and the other ſome fortunes: 
for I was not ſo delicate as Clarendon's Lord Falk. 
land, not to employ ſpies, and to open letters. This 
vou may ſay, is the old ſtory of Sertorius and 
Pompey. But is it not a proof I could forgive, 
when revenge was in my power? III- nature was 
never laid to my charge. 


BATH. 


I obſerved all that happened after your abdi- 
cation, for I know better than to call it expul- 
ſion. There is no man who has been able to pre- 
ſerve England in peace, or in its ſenſes, fince you 
quitted the helm. You have had the beſt pane- 
gyrics beſtowed upon you by thoſe, who were your 
moſt formidable antagoniſts. Real tories, as well 
as real whigs, are reconciled to your memory. [ 
got many followers by caballing, and ſpeaking 
againſt you. I raiſed a ſtorm I was not able to 
lay, I was rightly ſerved, in having my artifices 
played againſt me at the general election. _ 
g : aſcen- 
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aſcendeney I had been acquiring during almoſt 
twenty years I loſt in a fingle ſeſhon. When that 
was gone, all power of doing good was taken from 
me. I found | could be no ogy ſerviceable, and 


that my coadjutors wanted abilities, the confi- 
dence of the people, or ſomething I could not 
give them. So they and I irretrievably fell, un- 
pitied, and not without ridicule from half the 

ns and tougues in the kingdom. I was often 
conſulted in the preſent reign, and delivered my 
opinions freely enough, and not always on the fide | 
of democracy, The people, whoſe faithful ſer- 
vant I had been, uſed me ſo ill, that | was often 
inclined to aſk myſelf, on recollection of their 
falling off, who would do any thing for the peo- 
ple ? 


ORFORD. 


We both taſted the ſweets of popularity (and 
who loves not popularity when he can obtain it?) 
when out of place; and the ingratitude and envy 
of competitors, and the ill-judging multitude in 
our kigheſt meridian. You — . the moſt ap- 
ages and I the moſt power. | believe no one 

as done leis harm from ſuch poſſeſſion of it, nor 
heaped up leſs wealth from an adminiſtration that 
afforded ſuch opportunities of amaſſing it. How- 
ever I may have been induced as a miniſter, to ſe- 
duce the virtue of others, my own hands were 
always clean, and mu coffers empty. I made not 
ſo great a ſhew as Wolſey, nor was hated and 
feared like lord Strafford. The King's generoſity 
enabled me to build my houſe at Houghton: 
which did not haſten my downfal like Clarendon 
houle. The ground on which you erected Bath- 


houſe was the only preſent you had from his ſon. 
I was 
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J was not above law, and had not done any thi 
the law could get hold of. I was employed 
truſted by two Kings, who condeſcended to aſk 
my advice, and admit me to their friendſhip. If 
I had not ſo much wit as yourſelf,” I had as much 
argument in my ſpeeches, and always made my- 
ſelf underſtood on the moſt difficult ſubjects. But 
I could not weep like yourſelf; for I talked from 
my reaſon, and not from my paſſions; and did not 
try to throw the houſe into deſpondency. You 
acknowledged me your maſter in the art of finan- 
ciering, and in keeping the public accounts. 1 
am ſatisfied, if you allow my head and my heart 
to have been as as your own. If we have 
taken a different ſide in the line of politics, as our 
judgements or our prejudices led us, let us apolo- 
riſe for it, and make it up at laſt, As we were 
, cher an whigs through life, let us be as fa- 
miliar together as at the acceſſion of the illuſtrious 
houſe of } Hanover. Of all the important ene- 
mies that appeared againſt Walpole, and pur- 
ſued me with their utmoſt vengeance, the conduct 
of Pulteney, like the dagger of Brutus againſt 
Cæſar, was the moſt difeeereſted, and was ac- 
tuated by a love of his country beyond any of 
the other conſpirators. You know I had many 
friends in private life, as a parent, a patron, 
friend, maſter, and, companion; and there can 
be no competition any longer, for the poſt of 
rime miniſter. If you defire it, | will wait upon 
Lord Somers, and requeſt him to be a party to 
our reconciliation. | 


BATH, 
Agreed. 
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